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The Platypus as a weapon. 



To kids it’s a very cuddly toy. 

To conservationists it’s a potent weapon in 
the fight to save Tasmania’s precious wilderness. 

Buying a toy platypus not only makes a child 
very happy, it helps us raise money to keep up 
the fight. And make no mistake, money can make 
or break a conservation campaign. 


Toys 

The toys are beautifully hand-made, safe, soft 
and cuddly. Perfect present for children. A delight 
for adults, too. You have a choice of: 

Australian animals mobile.$15.00 


Hand puppet Joey Large Life-size 


Platypus... .$16.95 $18.50 
Wombat. .. .$16.95 $18.50 
Wallaby ... .$16.95 $18.50 
Possum ... .$16.95 $18.50 
'lasmanian Devil. 


$31.00 
$29.00 $52.00 
$33.00 

$62.00 
.$75.00 
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Stephanie Dean of tj^jical Tasmanian mountain 
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A Time to Care, Tasmania’s Endangered 
Wilderness 


‘The finest presentation yet of Tasmania’s 
wilderness’ is how Dr Bob Brown, Director 
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The Franklin and Lower Gordon, 
AWildemess Pictorial. By the Tasmanian 
Wilderness Society. NEW, up-dated edition. $5.00 
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Fight for the Franklin 


• OPPOSITION TO THE TASMANIAN 
Government’s determination to destroy 
one of the world’s unspoiled places is 
mounting aimost daily, and there are a 
number of aspects of the Franklin affair 
that warrant particular examination. 

The planned destruction of 
Tasmania’s magnificent South-west is a 
national, indeed an internationai issue, 
and as such is the concern of all 
Australians, whichever side of Bass 
Strait they happen to live. The Federal 


Government has intervened before in 
conservation matters; this time it is 
under an international obligation to do 
so again. 

The schemes the Hydro-Electric 
Commission proposes Tasmanians 
should gratefully accept are not 
necessary. Demand for power has 
decreased during each of the last two 
years; the amount of power to be pro¬ 
duced at such great environmental cost 
is small (the dam would produce only 
180 megawatts) and there are alter¬ 
native means of power production that 
should be fully investigated and con¬ 
sidered. 

It should be drawn to the attention of 
all, that despite the impression given, 
the scheme planned for the Franklin 
area includes a second major dam and 
additional small dams. The combined ef¬ 
fect would be to flood all of both the 
Franklin and Gordon Rivers and a 
number of other rivers in the area, in¬ 
cluding the Jane. 


One interesting feature of the dams 
controversy has been the remarkable in¬ 
consistency with which it is possible to 
deploy the power of the law. Anti-dam 
protesters arrested on ‘trespass’ 
charges find not only that bail conditions 
are highly questionable, but that they 
are frequently held, without conviction, 
for severai days on charges which carry 
a maximum penalty of only $100. Even 
in the event of default of payment, these 
charges would normally incur no more 


than a maximum of two days’ imprison¬ 
ment! Yet people arrested and pleading 
‘guilty’ to assaulting the Tasmanian 
Wilderness Society Director, Dr Bob 
Brown, received only suspended 
sentences and work orders; none will 
spend time in jail! 

Tasmanian authorities appear to have 
taken inadequate precautions to pre¬ 
vent violence against demonstrators. 
Not only was Dr Brown assaulted, but 
TWS property has been repeatedly 
damaged and an attempt was made to 
damage a demonstrator’s plane at a 
local airport. Authorities permitted the 
dangerous and provocative breaking of 
a line of demonstrators in rubber rafts 
by a bulldozer-laden barge, and the TWS 
telephone in Strahan was mysteriously 
disconnected immediately before the 
first bulldozer was due to be taken up¬ 
river. 

In desperate efforts to discredit the 
anti-dam movement, the Tasmanian 
Government has sought to paint op¬ 


ponents of the scheme as an 
unemployed mainland hippy rabble, 
choosing to ignore the gathering stream 
of protest, on both sides of Bass Strait, 
from people in all walks of life including 
business, professional, academic and 
political fields. 

That Wild has always supported the 
conservation movement in general, and 
the aims of the Tasmanian Wilderness 
Society in particular, is clear, and we 
believe that many of our readers are in 
sympathy with this editorial policy. It is 
not necessary for Wild to advise like- 
minded, independent individuals how 
they should act regarding the sad situa¬ 
tion in South-west Tasmania. But we do 
urge readers to study the facts of the ap¬ 
parent impasse that has already lasted 
too long and gone too far, and suggest 
that each Wild person should consider 
carefully the means by which, through 
influence or action, an international en¬ 
vironmental tragedy on the Franklin may 
be averted. 

Chris Baxter 

Editor & Publisher 

The Franklin 

When man would seek 
to reach towards the stars, 
if nothing greater 
than the pulse of light 
might ever be achieved, 

and if his getting there 
must therefore take 
a thousand years, 

or if a hundred lifetimes 
first must pass 
before his journey’s end, 

why does he strive 
to first destroy 
and trample down 
that beauty 
and that universe 
which is so close at hand, 
within a moment’s grasp? 

Why must he take the cudgel 
and the sword 

and see sublime creation damned, 
and in a moment 
thus deny 

the work which nature shaped 
from times before primeval man 
had ever raised his eyes aloft 
to wonder quietly, and revere 
those dim and distant stars? 

Peter Lemon 
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Our generation may be the last to 
see many of the world’s peoples living 
closely to the traditions of their 
forebears. 

If you feel the urge to mix among 
lifestyles and attitudes vastly different 
from our own, to experience directly 
the sense of ‘timeless history’ that 
pervades much of the Indian sub¬ 
continent, Malaysia and New Guinea- 
then come with us. 

If you want the simple exhilaration 
of walking in the Himalaya, Sri Lanka, 
or asian tropic jungles - come with us. 

If you seek the excitement of white 
water rafting, or the contrast of 
bamboo houseboating or ocean and 
river canoeing - come with us! 

Peregrine Expeditions specialize in 
arranging treks in the Himalaya, Papua 
New Guinea, Sri Lanka and Malaysia, 
and white water rafting expeditions in 
Nepal. The trips can take you through 
some of the most amazing mountain 
scenery in the world, along some of 
the wildest rivers, deep into ancient 
jungles and across arid plains. Variety 
and interest are the keys. 

Our record of experience and 
leadership is unequalled. Free film 
and slide nights are held regularly. 

For information and brochures, please 
contact your travel agent or 

PEREGRINE EXPEDITIONS 

Suite 710, 7th Floor, 

\ 343 Little Collins Street, 

/ Melbourne 3000 
Phone 601121 


wan ^mania 


Discover for yourself: beauty and magnificence in the Cradle Mountain Lake 
St Clair area and the majestic grandeur of the South-west. ^ 

For bookings, contact: Tasmanian Tourist Bureau Telephone 63 6351 
256 Collins Street Melbourne 


ThsmaniaThe Treasure Island. 





















Tasmanian Dams Issue Hots Up 





• Franklin Blockade. As the most promi¬ 
nent leading edge of the campaign to prevent 
the construction of a hydro-electric dam on 
the lower Gordon River and to save the 
South-west Tasmanian wilderness, the 
Tasmanian Wilderness Society blockade is 
proving itself to be one of the most extraor¬ 
dinary events ever to occur in Tasmania and 
a major milestone for the conservation move¬ 
ment. 

The blockade, aimed at generating national 
and international publicity for the issue and to 
slow down, and if possible halt, work on the 
proposed dam. Is the largest and best- 
organized civil disobedience action yet em¬ 
barked upon by conservationists in Australia. 

Major blockading actions during the first 
month of the blockade were on the Grotty 
Road and at Warners Landing, a partly con¬ 
structed wharf on the Gordon River on which 
it is proposed to unload bulldozers and other 
heavy equipment. 

On the first day of the blockade about 50 
people were arrested at the Sir John Falls 

Blockade of Warners Landing on Tasmania's Gor¬ 
don River, and right, award-winning Tasmanian 
author James McQueen after his arrest on the Crot- 
ty Road, South-west Tasmania. Photos Tasmanian 
Wilderness Society, and right, Geoff Bull 


Hydro-Electric Commission construction 
camp as they swarmed ashore carrying gar¬ 
bage bags to clean up rubbish left around the 
camp. The police have at times been flum¬ 
moxed by blockaders sporadically appearing 
out of the HEC dam foundation investigation 
tunnels at the dam site itself, and materializ¬ 
ing at the Sir John Falls, immediately behind 
the police camp. 

One month after the start of the blockade, 
over 500 people had been arrested, most of 
them on charges of trespassing on HEC land. 
Notably, there has been no violence at all dur¬ 
ing arrests, although several oon- 
servationists, including TWS Director and 
Member of Parliament Dr Bob Brown, have 
been bashed by pro-dam locals. All 
blockaders must undergo at least three days’ 
training in non-violent action techniques and 
tactics before going into action. 

People arrested in the first month of the 
blockade include Pierre Slicer, well-known 
Hobart solicitor, Nick Goldie, endorsed 
Democrat candidate for Bass, Claudio Alcor- 
so, millionaire businessman, Mrs Betty 
Downie, a seventy-year-old grandmother and 
archaeologist, Jules Davison, a polio victim 
who was arrested in his wheelchair on three 
separate occasions, Andrew Lohrey, a 
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former Tasmanian Labor Government 
Minister for Nationai Parks, Dr Bob Brown, 
Director of the TWS, David Gray, a Labor Par¬ 
ty MP from Victoria, and author James Mc¬ 
Queen and his son Stewart (aged 14). 

The biockade has been rich in humour and 
irony, aithough this has iargely been over¬ 
shadowed by the drama of the situation. For 
exampie, upon finding that the police officer 
arresting him was a Senior Constable Pedder, 
Victorian MP David Gray stated, ‘I bet this is a 
first — a Pedder arresting a Gray’. 

There is no doubt that the applied 
bushcraft and bush skills of the blockaders 
are superior to those of the authorities. Here 
are those who love the bush and the South¬ 
west, fighting for it not only with the normal 
tools of a political campaign but also with the 
bush skills, imagination and ingenuity in 


beekeepers, who depend upon the leather- 
wood trees in the stands of rainforest. Accor¬ 
ding to a recent Forestry Commission survey, 
ANM wastes twice as much eucalpyt pulp per 
hectare as it harvests. A mere 320 hectares 
of plantation forests on a 40-year rotation for 
pulp, and 50 hectares of plantation for saw- 
log, would yield an equivalent gain without 
threatening the integrity of a prime walking 
and ecological area. So why not leave it as it 
is? 

Bob Burton 

• Prince Speaks Out. Prince Philip surpris¬ 
ed many when he spoke out against the pro¬ 
posed Franklin dam recently. He said, '\Afhen 
I die the Lower Gordon will be written all over 
me. I have been to Tasmania several times in 
the last ten years. The State Government 


the Federal Government and the State 
Government on control of the World Heritage 
Area. The mining industry is keen to see the 
mine proceed as a test case for allowing min¬ 
ing in a//Tasmania’s National Parks. 

The likely attitude of the State Government 
in negotiations with the Federal Government 
is ‘if we can build a dam in a World Heritage 
Area, what’s wrong with a tiny mine?’ 

BB 

• ‘No Dams’ Echoes Throughout 
Australia. Writing an update on the cam¬ 
paign to stop the flooding of Tasmania's 
Franklin River is a daunting task. Rather than 
a problem of what to write, it is a problem of 
what to exclude. 

In Sydney, 4,000 hardy souls marched 
through a torrential downpour to register 



Say no more! Bob Burton 

which they excel to a much greater degree 
than the authorities. 

Without doubt, whatever the future of the 
blockade itself, a great deal more will come 
out of it, and the whole campaign, than just 
the saving of the Franklin River and the 
preservation of the South-west wilderness. 

Ross Scott 

• Mt Anne Under Siege. The Forestry 
Commission of Tasmania has proposed that 
the area around Mt Anne in the headwaters of 
the Huon River catchment be dedicated as 
State Forest for eventual clear-felling by 
Australian Newsprint Mills (ANM). 

The proposal is one which, by Tasmanian 
standards, is a run of the mill proposition — it 
is economically insane, environmentally 
outrageous and logically twisted. 

The area borders the South West National 
Park which was recently accepted on the 
World Heritage List, and flanks the Mt Anne 
area which harbours one of the few untouch¬ 
ed stands of King Billy Pine and alpine 
vegetation. Forestry activities would threaten 
the survival of the greatest attractions of Mt 
Anne by the long-term use of fire as a 
management practice, as well as further in¬ 
truding on the aesthetics of the area. 

It is estimated that, over a 50-year period, 
twice as much money could be earned by 
leaving the area as it is for the use of 


wants to develop something that has been 
dedicated as World Heritage. Then there is 
the economic argument that the State needs 
the power because that is the only way that it 
will attract industry. It’s not a frightfully con¬ 
vincing argument but that is it’. 

Mr Goodluck, a Tasmanian Liberal back¬ 
bencher who is noted for his consistent pro¬ 
motion of Tasmanian apples and normally a 
staunch royalist, suggested that the prince 
keep his nose out of what was purely a 
Tasmanian affair. 

BB 

• Mining in Cradie Mountain Nationai 
Park? Early in 1982 the Geopeko Company, a 
subsidiary of the giant multinational Peko- 
Wallsend, came within a whisker of being 
allowed to mine within the Cradle Mountain 
National Park. The Labor Government of the 
time agreed to allow them in but the company 
chose to withdraw in a blaze of adverse 
publicity. As with most Tasmanian affairs, a 
circular motion avoids the insecurity of the 
unknown. Thus, Geopeko is back again 
knocking on the doors of those willing to ’rip it 
all up’. And the newly elected Gray Liberal 
Government is willing to go along with it 
whilst waiting for clarification of what the 
listing of Cradle, along with the South-west, 
on the World Heritage Listing means in terms 
of what they can and cannot do. Whether the 
project proceeds depends not only on the 
public reaction but on negotiations between 



their protest. A few weeks later 15,000 peo¬ 
ple marched through Melbourne with con¬ 
tingents from all over Australia. Two weeks 
later 40% of the people who voted at the 
Flinders, Victoria, by-election wrote ’NO 
DAMS’ on their ballot papers, with all can¬ 
didates supporting the saving of the Franklin. 
The pressure on the Federal Government to 
intervene grew to enormous proportions. The 
Treasurer, Mr Howard, was reported to have 
received more letters on the Franklin issue 
than on retrospective legislation, whilst the 
Prime Minister, Mr Fraser, has received 
16,000 letters on the issue. But conservation 
victories never come easy, particularly in 
Tasmanian affairs. Two days after the victory 
of the Government in the Flinders by-election 
the Government announced its decision: it 
acknowledged the power of the Government 
to intervene but stated that it lacked the 
political will (though not in as many words). 

The listing of the area on the World 
Heritage List clarified the issue in the minds 
of many; if the Federal Government was un¬ 
willing to intervene to save the area, then the 
Australian people would. It was with a sense 
of indignation that the blockade of the Hydro- 
Electric Commission’s works was launched. 
In the following months, as the number of 
people arrested for ’trespassing’ on a World 
Heritage Area grew, the resolve in the 
Australian population hardened. And as the 
numbers of arrested mounted, publicity grew, 
and the ability of the Federal Government to 
defuse the growing debate dwindled. 

Ultimately it will not be the blockade that 
will halt the construction of the dam but the 
sheer political pull that a united conservation 
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Indisputable quality, 
cheapest prices! 


Quality range of lightweight French-made tents 
at low, low prices. Famous in Europe since 1911. 


Regular discount prices on japara jackets, 
fibrepile clothing, thermal underwear, beanies, 
, gloves, sox, balaclavas, parkas and boots. 


^f(|) QMhlllGIl Camping Supplies 


8 Johnson Street Oakleigh 3166 
Adjacent to Oakleigh Station (03) 569 0681 

Your starting point when going bush. 


Dacron 

Bivy Socks from Alp 


T reat your feet to some 
luxury this winter with 
Alp Sports Dacron 
Hollofil Bivy Socks. Insulated 
with two 6oz layers of 
Du Font's Dacron Hollofil, 
these socks will keep your feet 
warm in snowcave, tent, hut, 
sleeping bag or even 
around home. 

Alp Sports products are 
available from specialty 
outdoor shops. 

Dealer enquiries to sole Australian 
distributor: 

J. & H. Agencies Pty. Ltd., 

P.O. Box 443, Queanbeyan, N.S.W. 2620 
Ph. |062) 97-3110 
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Scenes from the recent ‘No Dams' demonstration 
in Melbourne. Dr Bob Brown (left), Dr David Bellamy 
and Senator Don Chipp march with the Tasmanian 
Wilderness Society’s protesting platypus, and left, 
Mr Robin Gray incognito? Bill Bachman 
movement can muster. Stamina has become 
the key to success. 

BB 


• Franklin Levy. Ever wanted to cash in on 
the Franklin River boom? Apart from the 
equipment and advertising, if you’d like to set 
yourself up as a tour operator on Tasmania’s 
threatened river you’ll need up to $1,000 for a 
licence. This is a new charge of a dollar a per¬ 
son levied by Tasmania’s National Parks 
authorities. (Operators are restricted to 1,000 
visitor-days a year.) As there are now seven 
licensed operators on the Franklin, this will 
raise a tidy sum. Perhaps it is to cover the 
cost of picking up demonstrators on the lower 
Franklin; or is it for Mr Gray’s retirement 
fund? 

• Lake Rhona Burnt. In case you were 
thinking of visiting the picturesque Lake 
Rhona and Denison Range in the South-west 
you may wish to revise your plans. On 6 
November a fire ravaged the vegetation 
behind the Pedder-like beach. Like many fires 
in the South-west it was deliberately lit, but 
this time by one of the major logging com¬ 
panies, Australian Newsprint Mills. 

Under legislation, ANM has control of the 
forested Gordon Range which flanks the 
eastern side of the upper Gordon River, with 
the boundary running down the eastern bank 
of the river. The western side of the river is 
under the control of the National Parks and 
Wildlife Service. For the last two years ANM 
has advocated ‘hazard reduction burning’ of 
the button grass plains near the river as a 
way of protecting ‘their’ forest concession 
from fires started by bushwalkers. Last year 





Rest assured, ifs Fairydown 


When you set out to achieve a goal - 
whether it be to climb Mount Everest, trek across 
the Simpson or shoot the rapids of the Franklin - 
you naturall^o to extreme.4angilisior.success. 
And so too does Arthur Ellis. 

For more than 39 years Arthur Ellis has 
been making Fairydown Sleeping Bags with one 
objective in mind, and that is to offer an extensive 
range of the highest quality sleeping bags for all 
types of conditions. And because your life may 


depend on the type of sleeping bag you select, 
it’s essential that you understand the merits of 
each design for the purpose in mind. 

Enquire at any leading sports store or 
speciality store about the extensive range of 
Fairydown Sleeping Bags - also Packs, Tents and 
Clothing - and pick up the free Fairydown 'Open 
Spaces’ brochure - a comprehensive guide to the 
full range of products. 

Fairydown, used by the adventurers who know. 
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Developers’ handiwork in Soulh-west Tasmania: 
top, Reeds Peak in the Denison Range after 
Australian Newsprint Mills' fire, above, tree near the 
Hartz Mountains National Park, and right, a ‘hydro 
lake'. Lake Gordon — woodchipping and drowned 
trees. Photos Adam Croser, Bob Burton, and right, 
Chris Bell 

ANM burnt two of the southern plains, despite 
the protest of the Tasmanian Wilderness 
Society. This year the TWS was excluded 
from any discussion of the proposed fire 
management plan for the area. 

On 4 November ANM and the Tasmanian 
Fire Service burnt several plains to the west 
of the river and decided that since the condi¬ 
tions were favourable they would cross the 
river and burn the plains on the eastern side. 
That this was done against the wishes of the 
NPWS, or that it was illegal, mattered little. 
The fire was lit and after burning for two days 
ran amok and burnt several hundred hec¬ 
tares of alpine vegetation and several pat¬ 
ches of rainforest. 

Legal action against ANM was considered 
but could not proceed because the TWS had 
no direct financial interest in the area. 

The loss of Lake Rhone has, however, 
been of no value. ANM remains as arrogant 
as ever in its approach to National Parks and 


its use of fire, and the Government refused to 
take any action against a company which 
openly flouted the law. 

BB 

• New Canoeing Award Honours Tasma¬ 
nian Expiorer. Olegas Truchanas, a 
Lithuanian-born Tasmanian, lost his life in the 
Gordon River Gorge, in the heart of 
Tasmania’s South-west on 6 January 1972. 
He was a bushman extraordinary; his epic 
lone journeys on foot and by kayak had taken 
him to remote places probably never 
previously visited by a white man. 

As a tribute to Olegas’ work in exploration. 


conservation and the education of others, the 
Touring Committee of the Australian Canoe 
Federation has introduced an award for 
achievement in Canoe Touring — to be nam¬ 
ed The Olegas Truchanas Canoe Touring 
Award. The award will be presented annually 
for the best log submitted to the Committee 
of a canoe tour undertaken anywhere in 
Australia. 

Information brochures with details of the 
award have been distributed to the press, 
education authorities, government informa¬ 
tion centres, canoe clubs and associations 
and sporting bodies as well as the Interna¬ 
tional Canoe Federation. 
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Ask to see WARMLITE and POLARFLEECE® Jackets 
and Pullovers ot: 

QUEENSLAND TOWNSVILLE, Townsville Bushwalking 
Supplies/FOkTITUDE VALLEY, Scout Outdoor Centre/I PSWICH, 
Torre Mountain Croft/NEW SOUTH WALES NEWCASTLE, Bush 
Escope/KATOOMBA, Kotoombo Outdoor Centre/SYDNEY, 
Mountain Equipment, Norski/WOLLONGONG, Wollongong 
Soddlety and Bushcroft/AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 
CANBERRA, Bushgeor/ViaORIA MELBOURNE, Bush and 
Mountain Sports, Bushgeor/BOXHILL, The Wilderness 
Shop/TASMANIA LAUNCESTON, Allgoods/HOBART, Outdoor 
Equipment, Scout Outdoor Centre/BURNIE, Youngs Outdoor 
Geor/SOUTH AUSTRALIA ADELAIDE, Thor Adventure Equipment. 


High 
performance 


You con wear o Wormllte fibrepile Jacket or Pullover 
for any outdoor octivlty. It's light ond omozingly worr 
Wormlite's soft 100% fibre pile is non-obsorbent ond 
pill-resistont with double sewn stress points. Thot 
meons it dries rapidly, won't rub, and is more thon 
strong enough to toke the oction. 


WARMLITE 


POlAilFLEECE 

Snoppy looks. A soft, luxurious feel. And 
POLARFLEECE'S brushed Celonese Fo(trel®felt 
hos wet weother performance ond lightweight 
wormth exceeded only by Wormlite fibrepile. ^ 
So you con wear o Mocpoc Wilderness 
POLARFLEECE® Jocket or Pullover anywhere! 
Around town. Or os o hordweoring outer 
gorment for outdoor sports. 
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Eastern Mountain Centre can now offer 


twice the selection of equipment with 2 
shops! Both are situated in "Hassle- 
free" locations where you can park at 
the front door. No more 10k jogs from a 
car park! No more hanging around 
waiting for service either! Sounds 
tempting?—there’s more! EMC prices 
are designed to make you smile! 
We'll happily attend to mail orders too! 
So, write, phone or call in to EMC — we 
perform! 



Eastern Mcxrtain Centre 

401 Riversdale Rd. 

Camberwell Junction 3123 
Phone (03) 82 7229 
IlSCanterbury Rd. 
Heathmont3135 
Phone (03) 729 7844 


• Croak, Croak. Following the report in the 
third issue of Wild on possible logging of rain¬ 
forest in the Cannondales Ranges in the 
Melany area of Queensland, it is reported that 
the Queensland Forestry Department is con¬ 
ducting a three-year Fauna Survey to assess 
the effects of logging on the rare marsupial 
frog. 

The irony is that logging is proceeding in 
the general area while the survey is taking 
place. Although the ‘control area’ of the study 
is not being logged now, the Department has 
not committed itself regarding what is to be 
done to the ‘control area’ when the study is 
completed. 

The question that therefore arises is 
whether the study will help the frog or simply 
postpone its extinction for another three 
years. 

Dave Moss 

• Fire. Bushfires last summer burnt out a 
large part of New South Vi/ales’ central Blue 
Mountains. The main fire, within the Blue 
Mountains National Park, burnt out much of 
the Grose Valley. The first fire was thought to 
be started by sparks from a coal train and pic¬ 
nickers near Mt Victoria. It spread, very 
quickly, down the Grose Valley towards 
Faulconbridge, but was largely confined to 
the Grose Gorge. 

To reduce the threat to houses, the fire 
authorities decided to conduct a large back- 
burn. This back-burn itself burnt out a 
massive area, posed a serious threat to 
houses and was only stopped by a change of 
wind direction. 

Blue Gum Forest, in the Grose Valley, 
luckily seems to have escaped the worst of 
the fire. 

Dave Noble 

• Search and Rescue. 1982 proved to be a 
busy year for rescue groups in New South 
Wales. During the last half of the year some 
of the more notable rescues included: 

A search for three schoolgirls lost near 
Jenolan Caves. They were not very ex¬ 
perienced but well equipped, which was just 
as well as the weather was very bad with 
strong winds and snow. The girls were found 
fairly early by police. A large group of 
bushwalkers and police took part in the 
search as the weather did not permit the use 
of a helicopter. 

A member of the Sydney Bushwalkers 
became separated from his party in the Colo 
area. He was quickly found by bushwalkers 
and a police helicopter. Many bushwalkers 
present expressed amazement at the cir¬ 
cumstances in which this walker had become 
lost. The rest of the party apparently did not 
wait for one member to reach the fire track. 
When they had walked to their car, they 
drove off, still not waiting for him to turn up. It 
was only later that they realized he was lost, 
not just slow in getting back. 

Edward Griffin of Sydney was recently 
rescued for the third time by helicopter. This 
time he was found lying on the ground near 
the Coxs River by off-duty police officers on a 
horse-riding trip. Mr Griffin, who is an epilep¬ 
tic, was without food or medicine for three 
days. He is well known to many bushwalkers 
in Sydney. 

DN 

• No Ducks. New South Wales and Victoria 
did not have a duck shooting season this year 
and South Australia could follow suit. It is the 
first time since 1967, when the New South 
Wales National Parks and Wildlife Service 


was established, that an open season for 
duck and quail shooting was not held. 

The reasons are simple. For the last 24 to 
48 months a great part of Australia has ex¬ 
perienced drought. New South Wales and 
Victoria have been the two worst affected 
States, although parts of Queensland, South 
Australia and Northern Territory have also ex¬ 
perienced severe rainfall deficiencies. This 
has resulted in very poor breeding of water- 
fowl over the past few years. Any reduction in 
the numbers of these adult birds will seriously 
affect the recovery of populations when the 
drought breaks. 

The current drought has also dried up most 
of the waterfowl wetlands in New South 
Wales. There will be even fewer at the end of 
summer if rain does not fall in the meantime. 
This will mean that the many waterbirds con¬ 
gregating on the remaining wetlands will be 
very vulnerable to shooters. 

Greg Sleperi 

• No Parking. Mr Eric Bedford, New South 
Wales Minister for Planning and the Environ¬ 
ment, has stood firm in refusing to open up 
Kosciusko National Park for summer grazing, 
despite considerable pressure from graziers. 
The graziers claim that the current drought is 
‘unique’, that ‘graziers are people too' and 
thus entitled to access to National Parks, and 
that grazing causes no proven adverse ef¬ 
fects on alpine vegetation. 

Conservationists reply that while the cur¬ 
rent drought is no doubt compounding pro¬ 
blems, appropriate farm management 
strategies would have more beneficial long¬ 
term effects; that there is some doubt that 
cattle and sheep can be termed ‘people’; and 
that long-term ecological studies show that 
cattle and sheep have quite significant 
adverse effects on alpine flora. 

Jennie Whinam 

• Rainforest Logging Stopped. The New 

South Wales Cabinet decided late last year to 
implement an immediate phasing out of rain¬ 
forest logging. Cabinet’s decision means the 
creation of new rainforest National Parks and 
extensions to a number of existing Parks. 
New South Wales Premier, Mr Wran, in an¬ 
nouncing the decision, stated that the 
Government’s action would not lead to the 
loss of any jobs. A $1 million rainforest fund 
has been set up to promote and encourage 
the development of technology using alter¬ 
native non-rainforest timbers. 

Expansion of the National Parks and 
Wildlife Service estate as a result of the deci¬ 
sion includes: 

Border Ranges — Wiangarie, Roseberry and 
part of Mt Lindesay State Forests will be plac¬ 
ed in the Border Ranges National Park. 
Gradys Creek Flora Reserve will be included 
in the Park without logging. 

Nightcap Range — Goonimbar State Forest 
and part of the Whian Whian State Forest, in¬ 
cluding the controversial Terania Creek area, 
will form a new Nightcap National Park. 
Washpool — The entire Washpool area, ex¬ 
cluding the Desert Creek and Redbank areas, 
will form a Washpool National Park. 

Black Scrub — The area of Bellinger State 
Forest known as Black Scrub will be included 
in the New England National Park. 

Hastings — The Forbes River catchment will 
be included in the Werrikimbe National Park. 
The Government will also investigate exten¬ 
sions to the Barrington Tops National Park. 

Conservationists are elated with Cabinet’s 
decision. Peter Prineas of the National Parks 
Association described it as ‘the most signifi- 
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Camp Trails Lobo 

From the internally-framed Wolf Pack series. 
The suspension system is adjustable at all major 
points to suit a wide range of torso sizes. The Wolf 
Packs comfortably suit ski tourers through to 
regular bush walkers. 

Camp Trails also manufacture a range of 
front-loading travel packs with the adjustable 
suspension systems. 

Write for information to: 

Camp Trails 
Ian Aitchison and Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street Milton Old 4064 
Phone (07)3690965 
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& Camping 

36 Bell Street 
Heidelberg Vic 3081 
Ph (03) 459 9999 

The new specialist suppliers 
to bushwalkers and 
lightweight camping 
enthusiasts in Melbourne’s 
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Prop. Chris Welsh 


cant conservation decision of the Wran 
Government’. 

it is hoped that the Queensiand and 
Tasmanian Governments wiii see fit to foiiow 
suit and ensure the preservation of their rain¬ 
forest areas by incorporating them in 
Nationai Parks. 

Roger Lembit 

• Dam Breakers. The Canberra Branch of 
the Tasmanian Wiiderness Society organized 
the biggest environmental raliy yet held in 
Canberra on 14 December outside Pariia- 
ment House, when an estimated 2,000 peo- 
pie attended a raily caiiing for Federai in¬ 
tervention on the Frankiin dam issue. 

The meeting was addressed by Senators 
Chipp, West and Missen, poet Judith Wright 
and Professor John Muivaney. Senator 
Missen gave support to the South-west 
blockade by saying 'that there were some 



• High on Bikes. There are not many coun¬ 
tries in the worid in which one can cycie from 
the steps of Pariiament House to the summit 
of the highest mountain in one day. Australia 
is one of the few, the feat being recently at¬ 
tempted on 17 December 1982 by four young 
Canberra students: Sandy Lolicato, James 
Eldridge, Roger Nicol and Lee Bygrave. The 
ride involved a distance of 250 kilometres and 
an overall climb of about 1,500 metres. Ac¬ 
tual cycling time (not including rests) to com¬ 
plete the distance was a little over ten hours. 

The main purpose of the ride was to raise 
money for the Tasmanian Wilderness Society 
and the 'No Dams’ campaign being staged to 
save the Franklin and Gordon Rivers. In this 
respect the cyclists were successful, raising 
over $1,200 through sponsorship. 

The ride received extensive local media 
coverage and helped to make the people of 
Canberra, Cooma and Jindabyne more aware 
of the importance of the Tasmanian 
wilderness. 


• Undermining a Nationai Park. 

Developers have proposed a project in New 
South Wales' Snowy Mountains to construct 
a 4.4 kilometre rail link, 3.2 kilometres of it 
underground, to join the existing ski resort at 
Perisher Valley with the proposed one, 
Crackenback Village, which Is to be on the 
Alpine Way between Thredbo and Jindabyne. 
The railway may also be extended north of 
Perisher to link with the proposed Blue Cow 
downhill skiing area. The proposals are being 
considered by the New South Wales Govern¬ 
ment. 

• Hard Driven. Last November the unlikely 
Australian wilderness duo of Captain Mark 
Phillips and former Formula 1 world motor 
racing champion Alan Jones came together 
to promote a brand of four-wheel-drive 
vehicles by 'scrambling’ them through the 
country surrounding Wonnangatta Station in 
Victoria’s mountainous north-east. They were 
transported to and from this wilderness 
adventure by helicopter, and were preceded 
by a 'survey party' which reportedly chain- 
sawed 270 fallen trees from one short track. 

• Buffalo Camp. Camping space at Vic¬ 
toria’s Mt Buffalo has been strictly limited for 
a number of years, but the National Park 
Rangers have made things increasingly dif¬ 
ficult and restrictive for the annual summer 
influx of rockclimbers. They come from all 
over Australia and, in recent years, have 


CROSS 

COUNTRY 

SKIING 


1,2 & 5-day trips 


• MT STIRLING 

• MTSTGWINEAR 

• LAKE MOUNTAIN 

• BOGONG HIGH 
PLAINS 

FULLY QUALIFIED 
INSTRUCTOR-LEADERS 
For complete details: 
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Telemark 

CROSSCOUNTRY BOOT 

Carve your own trails in 
the new Vasque Telemark 
boot. A six-inch full-grain 
leather boot designed 
to provide the extra 
ankle support needed 
for making telemark 
turns. And the flexibility 
you need for off-trail 
skiing. Leather lined. 
Self-cleaning Vibram® 
lug sole. Get turned 
on — get the Telemark! 

For your nearest stockist contact 
EMA Pty Ltd 430 Burwood Road 
Hawthorn Vic 3122 Tei (03) 818 1405 


been confined to the ridiculously overcrowd¬ 
ed site allocated, for a fee, to the Victorian 
Climbing Club. Now, it is reported, the 
Rangers are considering limiting camping 
slays to a short period of, say, a week. This 
would represent a further, even more odious, 
restriction on climbing in Australia's premier 
granite climbing area. 

• Vegetation Map. The Victoria Con¬ 
servation Trust, in conjunction with the Soil 
Conservation Authority, has published the 
first in a series of colour vegetation maps of 
the Bogong High Plains. The map, entitled 
Rocky Valley, covers the area around Falls 
Creek alpine village and includes Mt Cope 
and Mt Nelse. The map includes road and 
track information as well as showing the loca¬ 
tion of major plant communities. 

On the back of the map are colour photos 
by Colin Totterdell of plant communities and 
individual species. The photos will assist in 
identifying some of the common wildflowers 
which grow on the Bogong High Plains. 

The map is the culmination of three years’ 
study of the vegetation by the staff of the Soil 
Conservation Authority. Conservation of the 
vegetation is the main aim of soil con¬ 
servation in these alpine catchments. 

The remainder of the series of five maps 
covering the Bogong High Plains will be 
released over the next two years. 

• Dredging the Bottom. A quiet week¬ 
end’s fishing isn’t likely to be as therapeutic 
as it once used to be. A relatively new form of 
gold mining is rapidly realizing its nuisance 
value. Powered by a small, unsilenced motor, 
it is essentially an underwater vacuum 
cleaner; the river bottom is sucked up and 
through a sluicing apparatus. 

Sounds like harmless fun, but the vehicle- 
reliant operators are beginning to turn out in 
numbers. They all but line parts of the 
Goulburn River and are permitted to practise 
their trade in six other Victorian river 
systems. Apart from creating an appalling 
noise similar to that of a chain saw, from 
dawn to dusk, their activities arguably con¬ 
tribute to a river’s flood proneness as a result 
of the removal of large stones and the break¬ 
ing up of ore-laden banks. The pump kills fish 
eggs and the increased silt levels in the water 
are detrimental to aquatic life. The great at¬ 
traction is that Victoria’s 40-odd full-time, and 
several hundred hobbyist, gold dredgers may 
not effectively be liable for revenue payments 
or income tax. The State Government has an¬ 
ticipated conservation uproar and is seeking 
to tighten regulations. However, without field 
officers to enforce the already ineffective 
regulations, Marlboro-smoking champions of 
Eureka’s ethic of free enterprise seem, in 
fact, to be quite tree to operate over-sized 
dredges and not to bother about noise or 
damage. 


• The Snowy River Next? It is rumoured 
that the Victorian National Parks Service has 
been considering the ‘opening up’ of the 
Snovyy River Valley for use by tourists in cars. 
This monstrous possibility reportedly might 
entail the development of roads to access 
points at places such as the Little River junc¬ 
tion and at Jacksons Crossing (where the ex¬ 
isting road would presumably be upgraded 
and ’facilities’, such as lavatories, added). 

• All the Way. Last December Paul Caffyn 
completed his kayak circumnavigation of 
Australia at Queenscliff, near Melbourne. 
This completes what must surely be one of 
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the greatest paddling feats ever. 



Suunto 


Base plate of shock-proof, crystal- 
clear plastic 108 X 60mm. The plate 
has a big 2X magnifying lens and a 
hole for control marking. Inch and 
cm scales are imprinted in the plate. 
The capsule is rotatable, liquid filled 
and of crystal-clear plastic. Needle 
balanced for south magnetic zone. 
Price around $10.50. 




Prismatic Sighting 
Compass KB-77 


Cast aluminium body, equipped with 
a viewing prism, the KB-77 is 
extremely easy, quick and accurate ti 
read. The card has 3 scales: a 
precision scale which is read through 
the prism, a corresponding reverse 
scale and in addition a top scale reac 
from above. 360 deg in 1 deg 
graduations. Suitable for night use 
due to its extremely effective light 
source. Weight: llOg. Price around 
$ 68 . 


OUTDOOR LIFE PTY LTD 
222a PACIFIC H’WAY 
HORNSBY NSW 2077 


• Paddled. The South Australian Canoeing 
Association Inc announced its acceptance of 
the resignation of Joe Lamb ‘... after SAGA 
Officers and others were attacked in 
acrimonious letters, some published in inter¬ 
national journals .. Mr Lamb has reportedly 
also resigned from Bon Voyageurs Canoe 
Club which is to change its name. 

• Western Rogaining. The first interna¬ 
tional rogaine in Australia was held near 
Perth last September. There were 260 en¬ 
trants in the event. Victorian teams 
dominated the placings. John Berwick, 
Graham Foley and Craig Olsen became the 
new Australian champions. 

• Canoeing Titles. The Australian canoeing 
titles were held on the Harvey River south of 
Perth in January. We hope to be able to 
report details in a later issue. 



John Blennerhassett completing the first turn off the 
summit of Mt Cook. Below left is Mt Tasman, New 
Zealand's second highest peak. Geoff Wayatt 

• Skiing Mt Cook. New Zealand moun¬ 
taineering instructors Geoff Wayatt and John 
Blennerhassett last November made the first 
ski descent of New Zealand’s highest peak. 
This formidable achievement involved 
negotiating green sustrugi ice, 60° slopes, 
the difficult summit rocks and the gaping 
crevasses of the avalanche-prone Linda 
Glacier. 

Half a dozen or so pitches were done 
roped, mainly on the green summit ice, but 
they only removed their skis once, briefly, 
below the Grand Plateau. 

The descent to the Tasman Glacier (3,000 
metres) is the longest ski descent in the 
Southern hemisphere. 

• New Zealand Conservation. New 

Zealand received high praise for its con¬ 
servation policies at a recent council meeting 
of the International Union for the Con¬ 
servation of Nature and Natural Resources 
held in Switzerland. 

The chairman of the organization’s Com¬ 
mission on National Parks (Dr Kentin Miller) 
spoke of the example set by ‘the pioneering 
work in New Zealand which shows the most 
advanced approach in the world towards 
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wilderness. Everything supplied inc. 
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Breathtaking Whitewater fun at its 
best on the Mitta Mitta River, No 
experience required. Everything 
supplied inc. equipment, guides, wet 
suit & boots, meals & lodge 
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Bushgear takes you to another world. 

We select the world’s best equipment to 
help you enjoy the outdoors more! 

# Canoes and accessories from Australia’s top 
Suppliers: Clearwater Canoes, Canoe Plus, 
Outdoor Survival and Driclad bouyancy vests. 

# Eureka, Black Ice, Jansport Tents 

# Lowe, Macpac, Karrimor Packs 

# J & H, Fairydown, Mont Sleeping Bags 

# Scarpa, Raichle, Asolo Boots 

# Chovinard, Interalp, Edelrid Climbing Gear 

# Karrimor, Hiker Biker& Guardian Cycle Gear 



Bushgear® 


377 Little Bourke Street, Melbourne 67 3355 
CAGA Centre, Akuna Street, Canberra 47 7153 
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sleeping bags for all seaso^ns 

Down or Polarguard 


ALPINE 700 — Convertible. 

This semi-rectangular bag 
easily unzips to make a superb 
quilt, or to match with another 
Alpine to create a roomy 
double. Box wall construction, 
700 g of high loft down and 
cotton inner result in a bag 
that is warm, comfortable and 
versatile. 



JANNU 800 — 4 season 
warmth. The efficiency of box 
foot design and the versatility 
of a full length two way 
opening zipper are combined 
in this popular bag. Designed 
to provide year round warmth 
and comfort anywhere below 
the snow line. Two Jannus 
be joined to form a double. 


SUPER FOX - Technically 
advanced! 3 Layers of 
Polarguard on top and 2 layers 
underneath, combined with an 
insulated draft collar and box- 
foot design make this an 
excellent bag for those who do 
not want to go to the expense 
of a down bag or who are likely 
to encounter wet conditions. 


BLUE RIDGE SLEEPING BAG COMPARISON CHART 


ALPINE 700 
JANNU 800 
JANNU 900 


Box Wall 700 g 550 loft down 

Slant Wall 800 g 550 loft down 

Slant Wall 900 g 550 loft down 


Full 

Full 

Full 



— 5° 3 to 4 season 


SUPER FOX 5 Layer 180g/m2/layer Polarguard Side 2.20 kg 

EXPED. ONE 7 Layer 180g/m2/layer Polarguard Side 2.85 kg 


—15° 4 season/ 


■ Minimum comfort temperature for the average person when sleeping on adequate ground insulation and in a 
sheltered situation. Due to differing metabolic rates, individuals may find these figures vary by up to ± 10°C. 
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Bogong Jack 
Adventures 


O perating year round 
in the north-east of 
Victoria, we know the 
region and its people. Over 20 
one- to six-day holidays to 
choose from. 

Winter 

Nordic skiing, Snow shoeing 
Spring/Autumn 
Multi-activity 4WD pub and 
camping tours, horse-riding, 
cycling, walking, trout fishing 
Summer 

Wildflower rambles, walking, 
horse-riding 

Not just activity but a quality 
adventure holiday experience. 
Brochure and details from: 



Spread the word with these attractive, 
quality T-shirts and look great at the same 
time! They also make excellent gifts for 
friends who enjoy our wild places. 

Two shades of navy blue writing on a sky 
blue shirt to fit chest sizes 85, 90, 95, WO, 
105 cm. 

Only $SM each including packing and post 
by surface mad anywhere in Australia. Add 

Send cheque or money order and see to 
Wild Publications Pty Ltd, 

PO Box 415, Prahran, 

Victoria 3181. 


establishing a representative system of pro¬ 
tected areas at the national level’. 

The organization’s Commission on En¬ 
vironmental Planning said at the meeting that 
it had commended to other countries the ap¬ 
plication of the World Conservation Strategy 
as it was being implemented in New Zealand, 

• Coast to Coast. The Macpac Wilderness 
Coast to Coast race was to be run across 
New Zealand’s South Island, from Kumara to 
Sumner, over two days at the end of 
February. This famous race has been replan¬ 
ned to cut the cost to entrants and make it 
more ’physical’. The race now involves cycl¬ 
ing, running and kayaking, and is limited to 
too amateur athletes who can enter as in¬ 
dividuals or as two-person teams. 

• Annapurna III Revisited. Another 
Australian expedition, again Sydney-based, is 
to attempt Annapurna III, scene in 1980 of 
Australia’s worst mountaineering tragedy. 

Whereas the 1980 attempt was on the 
north side, the new expedition is to attempt 
the peak by a route on the south-west face 
during the post-monsoon season this year. 
Two members of the original expedition, 
Steve McDowell and Jonathan Chester, are 
returning to Annapurna III, this time as ex¬ 
pedition leaders. 

• Austraiasian Baffin island Expedition 
1982. 'Our two-man expedition, of equal New 
Zealand (Robert Staveley Parker) and 
Australian (Warren Lee) representation, met 
by chance in Montreal and jetted off in arm¬ 
chair comfort to the untrampled wilds of the 
Arctic. Routes to be climbed during the high 
summer were; 1 the Swiss (original) route on 
Mt Asguard; 2 the west face (a 400 metre 
granite rib) of an unclimbed peak on the 
Nerotusoq Glacier); 3 the unclimbed south 
face of Mt Loki. 

'A clean granite buttress dropped directly 
from Loki’s summit to the Turner Glacier. A 
continuous crack up its backbone flashed 
‘please climb’ in day-glow neon. Some 20 
rope-stretching and direct pitches were 
belayed up the buttress (600 metres, grade 
19). The only previous ascent of the mountain 
had been ... in 1966, by the long, pinnacled 
west ridge, an unappealing descent route. 
We rappelled down the equally uninviting 
north ridge to traverse the mountain and 
return to a lonely tent on the Turner... a 26- 
hour day.’ 

The mountains are like deserted and 
unspoiled Chamonix Aiguilles. 

Warren Lee 

• Heard Island. The expedition reported in 
earlier issues of Wild is finally underway. It is 
now sailing to Heard Island with its for¬ 
midable scientific team and other members 
of the party. 

• Climbing Articies Wanted. Work Is 
already under way on the 1984 issue of the 
successful annual climbing magazine Rock. 
Colour slides, black and white prints and ar¬ 
ticles for possible publication should be sent 
to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181 before 30 June 1983. 

• Corrections. In our summer issue the 
photo caption on page 16 refers, of course, to 
the Franklin River, and the young lady pic¬ 
tured on page 20 is the charming Nina Wilkin¬ 
son, The photo on page 68 was reversed! The 
area code for Angel Rain’s phone number 
(page 95) should, of course, be 08. 



204 La Trobe Street 
Melbourne 3000 
(03) 347 9279 
146 High Street 
Kew3101 
(03) 8621801 

for specialist outdoor products 
• Good gear 
• Good service 



Wild Gear 

at 

Youngs Outdoor Gear 

29 Wilson Street 
Burnie Tasmania 7320 
Phone (004) 31 6706 


• Macpac Torre 

• Warmlite Pile Clothing 

• Ufa Underwear 

• Gore-Tex Parkas 
We have the lot 
Franklin River 

raft kits still available, 
buy now for next summer. 
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MOUNTAIN DESIGNS 
1983 Down Sleeping Bags 

1983 Lightweight Series — featuring 1.9 ripstop nylon, 95/5 550 superdown and 5 year guarantee. 


Model 

Style 

Construction 

Zips 

Fill 

Weight 

Loft 

Temperature 

Hutsleeper 

Tulip convertible (85/15 down) 

5 cm box wall 

270 cm 

500 gm 1,300 gm 

13 cm 

0°C 

Hutsleeper Deluxe 

Tulip convertible (85/15 down) 

5 cm box wall 

270 cm 

650 

1,450 

15 

-3 

Trekker 

Tulip, box foot 

5 cm box wall 

185 + 75 

550 

1,300 

13 

-3 

Convertible 

Rectangular 

7 cm box wall 

185 + 110 

700 

1,500 

15 

-5 

Backpacker 

Tulip, box foot 

7 cm box wall 

185 + 75 

700 

1,400 

16 

-7 

Ski Tourer 

Mummy, Gore-Tex box foot 

8 cm box wall 

185 

800 

1,550 

17 

-12 

Mountaineer 

Roomy mummy, box foot 

15 cm slant wall 

185 

1,000 

1,800 

20 

-20 

Coupling 

Mummy double bag 

5 cm box wall 

2x185 

1,100 

2,100 

14 

-5 



"YEAR 

iGUARANTEE 


Strong mesh baffles that New Banks are now Strong corespun 

stretch, and can‘t tear, fray, sewn to the cross block cotton/dacron thread used 



1983 Superlight Series — featuring 1.2/1.5 ripstop nylons, 95/5 550 + loft superdown and 5 year guarantee. 


Model 

Style 

Construction 

Zips 

Fill 

Weight 

Loft 

Temperature 

Dedos 

Tulip, box foot 

5 cm box wall 

185 -1- 75 cm 

55C gm 

95C gm 

14 cm 

-5°C 

Stanhardt 

Tulip, box foot 

7 cm box wall 

185 -1- 75 

7CC 

1,15C 

17 

-1C 

Bifida 

Rectangular 

7 cm box wall 

185 -F lie 

7CC 

1,25C 

16 

-7 

Adela 

Mummy, G’tx box foot 

8 cm box wall 

185 

8CC 

1,3CC 

18 

-15 

Egger 

Mummy, box foot 

15 cm slant wall 

185 

1,CCC 

1,7CC 

22 

-2C 

Cerro Torre 

Mummy, box foot 

15 cm slant wall 

185 

1,2CC 

1,95C 

26 

-3C 


Mountain Designs products are available from Mountain Designs shops in Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne; 
Eastern Mountain Centre, Melbourne; Eastwood Camping Centre. Sydney. 
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If it is hiking, climbing, 
rafting or camping in 
Tasmania your one stop shop is: 


THE 

JOLLY 

SWAGMAN 


107 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 Tasmania 
Phone (002) 34 3680 


Making a Start in Climbing, with Glenn Tempest 


• SINCE WILD CAME INTO BEING ALMOST 
two years ago, rockclimbing and alpine climb¬ 
ing have become a smail but significant part 
of its varied content. Obviously a great 
number of readers are bushwalkers, and, as 
such, many will prefer to keep both feet firmly 
on the ground. Others already mix their walk¬ 
ing with the occasional climbing trip, whilst 
some would like to get out and try it for the 
first time. 

Rockclimbing and alpine climbing are quite 
different yet closely related activities, the 
distinction of which is often misunderstood by 
the general, non-climbing, public. It is still 
wrongly believed by many that Mt Everest is 
every climber's ultimate goal! The diversity of 
rockclimbing alone is vast: its venues include 
the boulder-strewn beaches of a lonely 
coastline, old quarries in the city, spectacular 
pinnacles in the desert and sheer granite 
walls thousands of metres high. Because 
climbing Is a very individual and diverse ac¬ 
tivity, it has no real rules as such, and 
organized competitions are generally 
discouraged. It is this relaxed freedom that 
forms an essential part of climbing's popu¬ 
larity. 

Another misconception is that one must be 
both young and very fit to go climbing. Not 
sol Rockclimbing and alpine climbing should 
appeal to males and females of all ages. 
Recently a major mountain in China, Muztagh 
Ata (7,546 metres), was climbed by Norman 
Croucher. This already impressive achieve¬ 
ment is all the more significant considering 
that Norman lost both his legs in a railway ac¬ 
cident years previously. His long list of rock 
and alpine climbs around the world has been 
accomplished with artificial legs. 

Another example that comes to mind is 
that of an elderly woman who, just into her 
eighties, made an ascent of the famous Mat¬ 
terhorn. And this is not an isolated case. I had 
the pleasure of meeting an elderly man on an 
impressive limestone peak in the heart of the 
spectacular Dolomite mountains in Italy. 
Whilst we sat on a narrow ledge some 300 
metres above the ground, he proudly inform¬ 
ed me that he'd taken part in the first ascent 
of that route in 1935.1 was certainly impress¬ 
ed, as the climb was quite difficult yet he 
showed little sign of finding it beyond him 
after so many years. 

Rockclimbing. Australia, despite being 
the flattest continent in the world, has a sur¬ 
prising number of excellent rockclimbing 
areas. With fine weather and much good 
rock, we are lucky to have a climbing situa¬ 
tion that few countries can equal. Most of the 
major capital cities have their own climbing 
clubs that welcome anyone who wishes to 
gain further information. Some of these 
clubs, such as the Victorian Climbing Club, 
the Australian National University Moun¬ 
taineering Club in Canberra and the Climbers 
Club of South Australia, have introductory 
beginners' meets at a very modest cost. 

On a somewhat more expensive level, 
although also very popular, are the many 
commercial operators' courses available. For 
information and addresses of these courses 
and beginners' meets, check the Club News 
and Adventure Travel Directory sections of 



Getting started early! Graham Jones (aged 11) on 
Spiral Architect, grade 19, Bissetts Pinnacles, 
Victoria. Tempest 

Wild. It is also worth noting that the 
Melbourne University Mountaineering Club 
handbook. Equipment for Bushwalking and 
Mountaineering, contains a comprehensive 
list of active climbing clubs across the coun¬ 
try. As well as stocking this book, the better 
specialist climbing shops will also have infor¬ 
mation on local rockclimbing courses and 
clubs. 

When undertaking a course there is little 
need to obtain any special equipment. An old 
pair of sand-shoes or gym boots will be all 
that is needed for your footwear, whilst a sit- 
harness and helmet are usually provided. 

Alpine climbing. Mountaineering, unlike 
its near cousin rockclimbing, has an element 
of risk that cannot always be avoided as 
much as one might like. It is important to ob¬ 
tain some sort of grounding in basic 
snowcraft, survival and climbing technique. 
Combine this with a healthy respect for the 
mountains and a whole new world will be 
open to you. 

Naturally Australia has little to offer the 
serious alpinist, but it does have a number of 
excellent winter training areas that are 
perfectly suited to novice climbers accom¬ 
panied by experienced mountaineers. Of the 
better known areas. Blue Lake and Watsons 
Crags in New South Wales, Cradle Mountain 
in Tasmania and Mts Feathertop and Bogong 
in Victoria are the best. Once again, 
numerous courses are available that 
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The ste^mg bags 
with a tale to teb 


It's a tale of pure white super down, 
quality ripstop nylon, good design and 
a pride in workmanship. 

It takes you on long journeys down 
winding trails, through alpine 
meadows, lush rainforests, remote 
mountain passes and shimmering 
summits with warm nights all along 
the way. Ifs a tale of warmth that 
just goes on and on. 

mm rush me the MH Buyers Guide 

Name . 



JhH PO Box 5 Campbell ACT Australia 2601 
It could be the start of your own 
JBH story. 





Address 


Shop 11 

423«4St Hampton Streel 
Hampton/Melbourne; 
Victoria 3188: O: ^ 


Telephone: 


5988814 
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specialize in winter trips into these and other 
regions. 

New Zealand continues to be the major at¬ 
traction for Australian mountaineers. Each 
summer hundreds of climbers cross the 
Tasman to climb in one of the world’s most 
spectacular mountain areas. Here the novice 
will find a number of excellent courses and 
guiding services. Information and addresses 
of these courses can be obtained from the 
Adventure Travel Directory in Wild or from 
the better outdoor shops. 

Any of these courses will provide a list of 
requirements which, unlike basic rockclimb¬ 
ing, can be quite extensive. Much of the stan¬ 
dard alpine gear can be hired, but it is often a 
good idea to purchase some of the more im¬ 
portant items such as climbing boots, pack 
and warm clothing. Another way to offset 
costs is to check the availability of used 
equipment. This can be done by studying the 
notice board at specialist outdoor shops or 
local climbing newsletters. 

Hopefully this brief introduction to 
rockclimbing and alpine climbing will be of in¬ 
terest to those that feel there is more to the 
world than the horizontal. • 



Trek the 
Grampians 

Enjoy the splendour of remote 
areas in these unique 
mountains, without the burden 
of a heavy pack. Week-end 
and longer treks up to four 
days. Food and most gear 
supplied. For details enquire: 

B ASE^CAMPS 
*EYOND_ 

‘Musbury’ Box 37 Halls Gap Vic 3381 
(053) 56 4300 Director; David Witham 



Leading Ski and 
Bushwalking centre 

9 Hardware Street Melbourne 3000 
Telephone 67 1412, 67 1767 
Walking boots: Blundstone, 
Diadora, Eureka, Raichle, 

Rossi, Stefan 
Sleeping bags: Daimor, 
Fairydown, Paddymade, 

Purax, Roman 
Rucksacks: 

Berghaus, Hallmark 
Karrimor, K2 
Large selection of 
cross country 
equipment 


The Bushwaiking Specialists 


Discount to members of 
recognised walking clubs. 
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Around Flinders 

Earle Bloomfield tells how, in sea kayaking, things don 













Island 

t always go as planned. 


• ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
islands litter the eastern shelf of Bass 
Strait, scattered, confused and un¬ 
disciplined, tossed off Tasmania’s 
north-east shoulder in a fit of pique, to 
be battered to bits by countless millen¬ 
nia of violent storms and finally re¬ 
absorbed into the sands of infinity. 
Modern day sailors, perhaps keen to 
relive the ancient seafarers’ nightmare 
of sailing off the edge of the world, 
would do well to stow their sea chests 
securely and make for Bass Strait and 
her treacherous islands. 

The rounded polished pates of the 
mountains and reefs of these islands re¬ 
mind one of their great age and the need 
for some respect. Many early explorers 
were driven here in search of a safe an¬ 
chorage but found instead the final 
mooring, when the bellies were ripped 
from their frail wooden ships. Over 200 
ships have gone to the bottom of Bass 
Strait, at least 70 of them along the 
shores of the Furneaux Group of 
islands, where our plane now bumped 
and skidded to a halt. 

We had arrived at Whitemark on 
Flinders Island, the Canberra of the 
Furneaux Group and the wind capital of 
the world. Over the next two weeks we 
were to be blown down, up, sideways 
and under, at all hours of the day and 
night and from every direction. 


one and only grog hole, the Interstate 
Hotel, but on the other hand it could 
have been the natural ebullience that 
comes with suddenly being there. 

Nursing the sort of headaches you 
could only pick up at lunch time, we 
retired to the quiet cypress-groved farm 
shed of local shipping agent Jeff Walker. 
The kayaks, food and equipment had 
been shipped from Port Welshpool a 
week before in the care of Mr Tremont. 

Through the lazy afternoon we water¬ 
proofed leaky bulkheads, replaced 
damaged hatches and sorted through 
the complete catalogue of outdoor 
equipment. Climbing ropes, harnesses, 
runners, Jumars — what sort of expedi¬ 
tion is this? Roman-style canoeing? 
Roman centurions used to go straight 
over an obstacle rather than round it. 

Steve is responsible for all this. ‘She’ll 
be right’ he said jovially over the phone, 
‘Don’t worry about it’. I’m not worried, 
but right now I can see a couple of other 
people who are. This is going to be a 
hilarious Heath Robinson affair, the 
whole lot held together with the mirrors 
and string of wait-and-see tactics. 

By late afternoon, with everything 
sorted, people’s little caches of secret, 
special, mine-only food hidden carefully 
in their kayaks, and all the climbing gear 
dumped in Walker’s shed, we trucked 
ourselves to the Whitemark beach and 



We were a typically rat-eared bunch 
of sea canoeists. Perhaps it was the hor¬ 
ror of the previous night’s bivvy at Port 
Welshpool amid mosquitoes, mad dogs 
and a cacophony of engines which sent 
us bounding headlong for Whitemark’s 

Earle Bloomfield (left), Peter Newman and Andrew 
Rust at Fotheringate Beach, Flinders Island, and 
above, Bloomfield In a six metre Nordkapp sea 
kayak leaping over a seven metre wave off Port 
Arthur on the west coast of Flinders Island. Steve 
Tremont 


set up camp, ready to leave on tomor¬ 
row’s high tide. By midday we had drag¬ 
ged the kayaks, almost crumpled with 
the weight of their unreasonable loads, 
screeching over the coarse granite sand 
and into the sea at last. 

Did I say 200 vessels down there? It’s 
only luck that the tally is not 205 by now. 
It was a gruelling ride round the western 
seawall of Trousers Point, especially on 
the first day afloat. 

Snuggling in to the secluded camp- 
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site, we preferred to ignore the 30 knot 
winds bellowing past the outer rocks as 
we hunched over a crackling fire that 
night. Earlier, long distance solo sea 
canoeist, Laurie Ford, made a magnifi¬ 
cent leaping entry into our midst as we 
unpacked our tents. He’d just arrived on 
Flinders Island after paddling from 
Wilsons Promontory in 2QV2 hours 
straight: over 100 miles of open water 
through a day and a night. 

The wind had gone and found 
someone else to annoy so we awoke to 
a quiet new world, and after breakfast 
we set off again. Rusty and Mr Tremont 
climbed Mt Strzelecki, at 756 metres the 
island’s highest point, while Steve, Peter 
and I meandered along the coast toward 
Franklin Sound which separates Cape 

Top, remains of the jetty where the ill-fated 
Tasmanian aborigines landed at ‘extinction camp', 
above, heavy seas off Port Davey, Flinders Island, 
and right, Steve Weston pauses for a 'brew' below 
the cloud-covered Strzelecki Ranges on Flinders 
Island. Photos Bloomfield, top and right, Tremont 


Barren Island. We had almost started 
diving off the mid-channel reef. Oyster 
Rocks, when a huge scud, like a 
southerly buster cloud front, rose over 
the horizon. With this fair warning well 
taken, we raced northward for three 
kilometres, across a breaking tidal 
stream, to shelter in Big River Cove 
before setting up camp on a tiny beach 
in the lee of Sarah Blanche Point. 

The wind was ripping up the sea now 
and I worried for our two climbers who 
would be out in all this. At least they had 
a following sea. Then, towards dusk. 


A typically rat¬ 
eared bunch of 
sea canoeists. 


they glided into our millpond cove, 
elated with their furious ride. I raced out 


on to the headland rocks and recorded 
the wind speed — 80 kilometres an 
hour, 40 knots. Not bad for Mr Tre- 
mont’s second day sea canoeing. 

There wasn’t a lot of beach to go 
round that night. The high tide put out 
our fire and stopped about two cen¬ 
timetres from Steve’s front door. As 
Rusty was smart enough to withdraw to 
the wooded hillside for the night, we 
thought it appropriate to name this 
placid cove ‘Rusty’s Retreat’. 

Our third day out and it was still blow¬ 
ing. This time there was rain to add 
misery to discomfort. There was no way 
we’d get round the whole island now. 
Leaky boats, morning-after muscles and 
wet gear. Always wet gear. I wanted 
some sunshine. Sixteen kilometres 
later, with the wind still hard at our 
heels, we thrashed and cursed our way 
across a wind tunnel into the pretty 
fishing village of Lady Barron. 

I was finally out of the wind, just soak¬ 
ing up the warm morning sun. It was a 



















day of rest and I was lying half asleep 
with my back against my kayak, vaguely 
listening to Peter and Rusty’s plan to 
meet Laurie Ford on Clarke Island for a 
joint trip across Banks Strait to 
Tasmania. I could feel the eerie sensa¬ 
tion of an unseen sweat: like being aim¬ 
ed at by a long-range sniper, voodooed 
from afar. My eyes flickered open, and 
in that instant I saw it, a great fat tiger 


The kayaks almost 
crumpled with the 
weight of their 
loads. 


snake, its eyes a metre from mine, with 
head and neck flattened out, as if to 
strike. But Timothy Tiger Snake shot 
through without even so much as a kiss 


good-bye. 

Peter and Rusty paddled out past Gun 
Carriage Island and the wreck of the 
Farsund, now high and dry on Puncheon 
Shoals, toward their southern adven¬ 
ture, while we caught a truck going 
north through the interior to Settlement 
Point, hoping for a few days' sun soak¬ 
ing on the west coast. 

There were more days of wind when 
Steve and I explored the pitiful remains 
of the Tasmanian aborigines’ last camp 
before their extinction. Here was their 
chapel, now fully restored after use as a 
woolshed. Four white-washed brick 
walls with only emptiness between, a 
physical manifestation of the gulf 
between the cultures of the city and the 
bush. A few metres away a flattened 
windrow of rubble is all that remains of 
an extensive street of white terraced 
houses where the aborigines lived. Soon 
there will be no trace of them at all, and I 
began to understand that resilience in 
history is simply a matter of keeping 


your walls standing. 

After a storm which provided some 
fairly exacting canoeing conditions, and 
a superb sunny day spent mostly under¬ 
water spear-fishing and photographing, 
we folded our battered tents and paddl¬ 
ed south through typically rough and 
wind-scoured seas over the last 24 
kilometres to Whitemark. 

Peter and Rusty found Laurie and 
they made a quick and uneventful cross¬ 
ing to Tasmania, while Steve and Mr 
Tremont sailed northward to Victoria 
with all our gear in a schooner. I waved 
them farewell at Whitemark with my 
sign-writing gear in one hand and five 
cents in the other. Just about everyone 
on Flinders Island wanted a sign done, 
so I stayed. 

Here on the Cape Paterson beach I 
felt the breeze tugging insistently at my 
sleeve and I knew that finally my 
wandering spirit has been seduced and 
that I must return, again and again, to 
the ‘Isles of the Wind’. • 
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Peter 

Ewing 


Blatchford Escarpment, eastern Kimberleys, and 
opposite, tingle tree, Walpole-Nornalup National Park. 
All photos are taken in West Australia. 























Left, limestone 
formations, 
Nambung National 
Park, top, beach 
stones south of 
Peaceful Bay, 
Walpole-Nornalup 
National Park, and 
above, paper bark, 
lower Chamberlain 
River gorge, 
Kimberleys. 
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Ski touring on the 
roof of Australia 
(almost!); with 
Brian Walters. 

^ • I STAND AT CHARLOTTES PASS. 

_ looking west. The sun is shining, I can 

see the depression in which I know Blue 
. ' '>*'^'j;J^ke, my goal, is hidden. 

I ease the weighty pack on my 
■‘■'-''• V. ■■■ ■ ’ shoh|d|^ and start traversing down 

■’ ' throughi^p snow. I am aione, having 

" rnaeteFUlfiiiga/., by car, oversnow 
transpor^TOWaar lift to the pass itself. 
It is now after 2.30 pm and not much 
daylight remains. 

I take off my skis for the final section 

The view north from Mt Kosciusko. Bill Bachman 
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of the descent to the Snowy River, After 
crossing, I ciip them on again for the 
steep sidie up the far bank and strike out 
for Blue Lake. 

The sun is iow and in my eyes as I ski 
west. It is getting coid, and the snow 
which has meited during the day has 
frozen to ice, making skiing difficult. 
Sunlight giinting from the ice casts 
haios round the siihouetted rocks — an 
eerie and beautifui effect. 

I ski on, across the snow bowi of Blue 
Lake (only three months earlier I had 
rested here in the sun and drunk its 
waters) and join the rest of the party 
who have already set up camp. It is not 


... an explosion 
of snow as he 
hits, then stillness. 


long before darkness, and the silent 
spindrift, settle down on us. We have ar¬ 
rived, and a week of wintry possibilities 
wait to be discovered. 

• 

One of the aims of the trip is to try 
some ice climbing at Blue Lake. This is a 
new experience for me, and my first im¬ 
pression is how cold one can get doing 
it. There is not the steady activity of ski 
touring, and the cold seems to seep 
through clothing at every contact with 
the ice. My second impression is just 
how easy it is for crampons to shred 
waterproof overpants when a foothold 
gives way. But most of all I will 
remember overcoming the surge of fear 
that convulses my stomach as I trust 
myself to ice axe and crampons. A grip 
on ice seems tenuous at best, and the 
ice a shifting, untrustworthy medium 
that separates me from the firm rock 
beneath. 

• 

We dig a snow cave. A tunnel leads to 
a large chamber which sleeps two in 
comfort. We thrust a stock through the 
roof to make an air hole, and carve a 
niche in the wall for our candle. 

The heat of our bodies softens the 
walls enough to round any rough edges, 
and the current of air through the vent 
creates a scalloped effect on the walls 
like wave ripples on a sandy sea floor. 
The ceiling is shaped so that nothing 
drips on us, and as the night grows cold 
the walls freeze hard. 

We sleep warmly in the muffled 
silence of our cave. Snow absorbs 
sound; someone can shout along the 
two metre entrance tunnel without being 
heard within. We know it is morning 
when we find ourselves surrounded by a 
translucent blue light that filters through 
the walls. 

• 

Being so close to Kosciusko, we are 
fascinated by the peak. Our trip would 
be incomplete if we did not climb it. 




We take overnight gear and ski south, 
avoiding the narrow and precipitous 
range from Carruthers Peak because 
visibility is poor and snow falling heavily. 

Andrew misjudges a slope on Mt 
Clarke and swoops down over an edge, 
disappearing from view as the grade 
steepens dramatically. It is some time 
before he re-emerges, dwarfed by 
distance but rocketing towards the 
Snowy River, clearly with no prospect of 
stopping. He is out of control, his body 
tensed for impact. There is a hesitation 
. .. skis cross in mid air. .. an explosion 
of snow as he hits, then stillness. 

Andrew is lying some 30 metres from 
his skis. When we eventually reach him, 
we find he has made an enormous 
crater when he baled out. He has a 
sprained ankle but is able to ski with us. 

We reach Seamans Hut, the highest 
building in Australia, where the poun¬ 
ding weather rules out any attempt on 
Kosciusko, sotantalizingly close. Disap¬ 
pointment is extreme, but future expedi¬ 
tions are planned as we talk for hours in 
this wind-blown hut. The distance we 
have come seems to give perspective to 
outworking lives. 

Back to Blue Lake. We skim along 
slopes near the river, ski tips bursting 
through sparkling powder; up over the 
icy slopes of Mt Clarke, skis clattering 
on the slippery surface, metal edges 
providing the only bite. I marvel at the 
sheer volume of snow piled up for mile 
after mile over these ranges. 

The avalanche: one minute Craig is 
inching along a steep snowy slope, and 
then with a low rumble he is surfing, 
tumbling, unhurt, as tons of snow roll 
and flow downwards. I am almost frantic 
with alarm. Craig laughs. 

• 

It is our final day. We wake at 6.30 am 
to find 30 centimetres of snow have 
fallen overnight. We have to climb up 
out of the tent on to the snow surface. 
Cutside, a driving wind is carrying yet 
more snow. Packing is unpleasant. It 
takes some time to clear our ski bin¬ 
dings of ice. Then we’re off, skiing 
straight over the surface of Blue Lake, 
through the swirling whiteness broken 
only by occasional craggy rocks and by 
my companion ahead of me. 


We reach the snow-covered outlet of 
the lake and ski on to Hedley Tarn. By 
now the effort of skiing has begun to 
warm us and fingers and toes are no 
longer numb. Cur route lies down a 
broad ridge to the Snowy valley. Furious 
winds have blasted the top of this ridge 
clear of snow cover, in many places 
leaving only ice, treacherous for skiing. 
We both take many falls, and getting up 
with heavy packs is hard work. We gain 
the lower reaches of the ridge and the 
snow is deeper, the skiing pleasant, as 
we schuss down to the Snowy River, 
where we rest in the quiet shelter of the 
valley and cross by a snow bridge. 

Then the long haul up the other side, 
herringboning. It is exhausting, but the 
wind seems friendly because it is behind 
us. I climb 50 paces, then rest, then 
another 50 paces. At the top the 
murderous ice again. 

There are beautiful runs down the far 
side, arrowing across the slope to the 
snow-covered road, and then we are 
striding out for Perisher Valley ski resort 
and transport. 

• 

There is a hold-up of four hours 
before Mike skis in, looking tired and 
worried. He has spent time searching 
for a skier who lost his way. By now it is 
cloudy and cold at Perisher and condi¬ 
tions are deteriorating, but as we drive 
down the range the snow cover 
decreases and we emerge into a clear 
sunny day. 

A change of vehicles at Sawpit Creek 
and I am making for my Bairnsdale 
home, alone in my car. I think of the past 
week skiing and ice climbing, when my 
existence has been pared to an elemen¬ 
tal simplicity. I think of the lack of 
challenge in our materialistic way of life 
and am saddened, wondering restlessly 
where this challenge may be found and 
yet fearing it. 

I drive on in the gathering gloom. 
Then I am driving beside the Snowy 
River, so different from where I had 
crossed it in the morning. I stop at the 
Victorian border and am moved by the 
towering wooded hills and the wide 
sandy beaches, the river winding its way 
through in the quiet of dusk. I have a 
sudden impulse to spend the night here, 
to sleep on that sand, to rise to drink the 
waters of the Snowy. But I drive on. I will 
always regret that decision. 

This is a lonely road. I see no cars 
between Ingebyra and Wulgulmerang — 
two hours’ driving. After climbing out of 
the Snowy valley the road wends its way 
down to the Suggan Buggan River. Cn 
the small wooden bridge (without rail¬ 
ings) I stop the engine and switch off the 
lights. The river chuckles across its 
stony bed and I can hear singing in the 
trees. • 

Top, skiers dwarfed by Mt Kosciusko's east face, 
and right, the long climb from the camp at frozen 
Blue Lake. Inset, 'a grip on ice seems tenuous at 
best'. Photos Bachman, Michael Collie, and inset, 
Ian Armstrong 
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• THIS WAS THE FOURTH EXPEDITION TO 
the Muller Range in Papua New 
Guinea’s Southern Highlands. For nine 
years a dedicated group of Australian 
speleologists — cave explorers — has 
organized trips to this remote and 
uninhabited corner of New Guinea. 
Their quest was the world’s deepest 
cave. 

These expeditions were led by Dr 
Julia James of Sydney University’s 
Chemistry School. Julia has caved in 
many parts of the world during the last 
15 years. She was quick to perceive the 
great potential of Single Rope Techni¬ 
ques, and armed with this new 
technology chose New Guinea as the 
most likely place to discover good ver¬ 
tical cave systems. 

New Guinea is still one of the great 
unknowns. Warm tropical waters have, 
over many millions of years, supported 
the growth of great coral reefs. These 
reefs have gradually changed into 
limestone, and as Australia drifted im¬ 
perceptibly north on a collision course 
with Asia, the great mountain chains of 
the New Guinea Highlands were form¬ 
ed. The island is still tropical, and lux¬ 
uriant rainforest covers those areas not 
in the path of man’s slash-and-burn 
agriculture. It rains almost every day. 
The water percolates through the thin 
acid soil, picking up carbon dioxide and 
becoming acidic itself. Acidic water is 
needed to dissolve limestone, and tiny 
trickles join to form streams and even- 
tuaily mighty rivers that plunge 
underground Into the deep dark 
unknown. Here the rate of solution of 
limestone is the highest in the world. 
Caves form big and fast, and the stone- 
age people who have inhabited this 
region for thousands of years were 
always totally unaware of them. All they 
knew was that out there In the tradi¬ 
tional hunting grounds were large 

‘The nearest thing to body surfing underground', 
Mark Laurendet in Outflow Cave, Atea region, and 
above, mudman from Asaro Photos Dirk Stoftels 
and Stephen Bunton 
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Kanandas (stone houses) inhabited by 
Masali (evil spirits). 

The native Duna tribesmen weren’t 
completeiy ignorant of the white man 
when cavers arrived in the area. They 
had encountered missionaries, patroi of¬ 
ficers and mining companies. It took two 
expeditions to convince them we 
weren’t iooking forgoid. 

In 1973 members of the New Guinea 
Speleological Research Expedition were 
the first people to come to the area with 
the simple objective of having fun and 
going caving. Life in the jungle wasn’t 
that easy and the expedition was a 
gruelling affair, for some a total misery. 
One participant was asked by an en¬ 
vious friend — ’How did you come to go 
caving in New Guinea?’, to which he 
replied ’Sheer bad luck!’ These 


pioneers, however, did lay the basis for 
future expeditions and satisfactorily 
tested their single rope techniques with 
the discovery of two 300 metre deep 
caves. 

The 1976 Muller Expedition wasn’t so 
lucky. It found remarkably little, despite 
walking almost the total length and 
breadth of the Muller Plateau. They en¬ 
dured many hardships because they 
chose a lightweight approach and 
neglected many of the comforts even 
expeditioners require. When they 
returned to Sydney with the news that 
they had found a new entrance into the 
Atea Kananda (Atea Cave), the hard¬ 
ships were forgotten and plans were 
made for the biggest and best caving ex¬ 
pedition yet mounted to Papua New 
Guinea. 


Atea 78 was billed as ’The Search for 
the World’s Deepest Cave’, and was 
screened on television as a documen¬ 
tary with that title. Atea Kananda is a 
fearsome river cave. The Atea River 
plunges into the entrance doline over a 
60 metre waterfall with such incredible 
force that it creates a swirling cloud of 
spray which saturates a caver even 
before he goes underground. Explora¬ 
tion stopped in 1973 a short way inside 
the entrance when the huge river drop¬ 
ped over a series of rapids: the walls 
were too difficult to traverse. In 1976 
two Sydney cavers crossed the ‘boiling’ 
plunge pool at the cave’s entrance to 
discover another entrance, and the 
passages inside were explored to 4.2 
kilometres. The river was relocated in¬ 
side the cave in a passage called the 
Ship Canal. In this deep, wide river 
canyon the water flowed slowly and 
silently off into the darkness with a 
forceful current, a hidden danger to the 
unwary. 

The members of the Atea 78 expedi¬ 
tion were prepared to follow this huge 
river through the mountain and down to 
the lowlands where it emerged as the 
Nali River. The connection would give 
the expedition the record it was seeking, 
although such exploration was fraught 
with danger. To deal with a river of this 
magnitude, new techniques and equip¬ 


ment had to be developed and prac¬ 
tised. High-speed bolting techniques, 
combined with improved free climbing 
and aid climbing skills, would enable 
cavers to avoid the water in the most 
hazardous sections. 

A team of 50 cavers spent two 
months on the Muller Range. They were 
somewhat disappointed, and somewhat 
relieved, when the cave didn’t go deep. 
The horizontal bedding of the limestone 
in the area dictated that this was an 
area for long caves but not deep caves. 
At the end of the expedition Atea Kanan¬ 
da was 30.5 kilometres long and the 
longest cave in the Southern 
hemisphere. 

Australian cavers still hoped for the 
world’s deepest cave and although the 
geology is against it. New Guinea still 
provides the best prospects for finding 
good new caves. Muller 82 was planned 
as a collection of small teams spread 
out across the Muller Range in order to 
increase the chances of finding such 


Top left, Ian Westwood, left, and Stephen Bunton in 
the Atea Ship Canal. Lower left, a caver beneath 
formations in Roii-A-Go-Go, and right, in a well 
decorated passage, the Sacking of Rome, in Memo 
Kananda. Photos Stoffels, top left, and Bunton 
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caves. To service these widespread 
base camps we relied upon extensive 
use of helicopters. The job of the ad¬ 
vance party was to walk into the area 
and construct the helipads. Most of the 
expedition members would fly in to 
avoid the exhaustive slog through jungle 
mud, bamboo thickets, raging river 
crossings and the countless slippery log 
bridges which lined the path over the 
3,000 metre Muller Range. 

For the advance party there was no 
avoiding these obstacles. After hiring 
twelve Duna tribesmen as local 
assistants and porters, they began the 
three-day walk-in. It was an adventure 
for these natives too, and an opportunity 
to visit new hunting grounds. During the 
first week they managed to catch a pro¬ 
fusion of native marsupials and we were 
invited to share such delicacies as tree 
kangaroo, cuscus and white-tailed rat. 
These were wrapped in leaves and 
cooked in an oven of hot stones called a 
‘mumu’. 

Clearing the forest was another task 
the Duna axemen enjoyed. Judging by 
the rate they made helipads, they could 
have cleared Terania Creek in an after¬ 
noon. Once people and food supplies 
were flown in, the task of the locals was 
to cut firewood and help in the con¬ 
struction of camp comforts. Civilized 
base camps meant greater efficiency in 
cooking, caving, computing survey data 
and drawing up the cave maps. 

Once caving began in earnest we 
realized the great potential of our area. 
Some parties spent the first month of 


A swirling cloud of 
spray saturates a 
caver even before 
he goes 
underground. 


the trip exploring areas of Mt Legari, at 
Hegaibagu and looking for further exten¬ 
sions to the Atea Kananda. A small party 
discovered a five kilometre cave in the 
cliffs above the Nali which would have 
been an old outflow of the Atea River. 
The most productive area was the 
Mamo Plateau, and by the end of the ex¬ 
pedition all the expedition members 
were involved in exploration of caves in 
this region. 

In the last weeks of the Atea 78 ex¬ 
pedition a handful of cavers found a 
cave eight kilometres long on Mamo. It 
was nowhere near fully explored in 
1978, so provided an excellent prospect 
for investigation during Muller 82. Within 
the first week the cavers at the Mamo IV 
camp had extended the cave by ten 
kilometres and found a new level of 
passages which was the key to many 
subsequent discoveries. 


The Deepest? 


• MOST CAVERS HAVE A PASSION FOR DEPTH 
and verticality, so even though previous ex¬ 
ploration on the Muller Range had yielded main¬ 
ly horizontal cave, most of the cavers at Mamo 
V camp were passionately hoping, and half con¬ 
vinced, that our cave would go deep. During the 
first days of exploration, when Kananda Pugwa 
(loosely, 'very large house') led down several 
pitches into a descending stream, it seemed 
they would not be disappointed. 

Excitement in the camp grew with each retur¬ 
ning party. There was only one major lead but 
that was still descending a streamway, so each 
evening the survey data was impatiently 
calculated for depth. Each day a self-selected 
party, usually of fhe faster, more experienced 
cavers, followed the 'downstream lead', survey¬ 
ing and rigging a little further before returning to 
calculate their data and announce how deep 
they’d gone. After three days the passage had 
been pushed to 390 metres, puny compared to 
the world's deepest — presently the Gouffre 
Jean-Bernard in France at 1,494 metres — but 
already the deepest on the Muller Range and 
still going down steeply. Our next target was to 
exceed New Guinfea’s deepest, BIbima, at 496 
metres. 

Four days later little depth had been added. 
Much of the time had been spent waiting for 
floodwaters fo recede and cavers to return — 
one group, going under for a normal day trip, 
had been caught deep by rising waters and had 
to wait them out in a relatively dry alcove for fwo 
days. Three of us planned a descent for the next 
day but rain In the afternoon reduced our hopes. 
The early morning clamber to check the rain 
gauge showed 23 millimetres, which meant yet 
another day of waifing spent pleasantly wat¬ 
ching birds of paradise and swiftlets, while sun¬ 
baking on the helipad until the clouds rolled In. 
Then it was back to the camp to eat pancakes 
and catch up on a little biological work. 

Bee-beep, bee-beep. The alarm wakes me, I 
half dress and stumble up to the helipad. The 
rain gauge reads three and a half millimetres. I 
slop back down the muddy track in the early 
morning glow, convincing myself that caving will 
be good — for a change at least; It's three or 
four days since I've been under. I wake a few 
others and pack lunch, plenty of spare food and 
a heap of biological gear. A llffle breakfast, then 
climb into wet and cold overalls and boots. The 
others aren’t ready yet so I head off alone. Once 
you’re moving, the pre-trip inertia dissipates. 
I've warmed up by the first abseil where the last 
glimmer of daylight is left behind. The second 
pitch is always a delight — one foot in an etrier, 
the other on the wall, and thirty-odd metres of 
blackness below as you reach out to thread your 
descender. Once I make Dragons Reach, a 
large collapse chamber where the route rejoins 
the stream. I'm feeling positively enthusiastic. 
Up the stream a little way to drop in a net and 
look for crifters — the cave’s biology is one of 
my tasks — then I stumble through the rockpile 
following some cairns. I get lost, return to the 
entry pitch, then follow the cairns more carefully 
to the exit, abseil and find myself In a sfream 
again. I put another net into a small pool before 
heading off downsfream. The nefs are simply 
cones of fine nylon cloth with a wire hoop at one 
end and a specimen bottle attached at the 
other. The idea is that all sorts of small animals 
are washed Into the net and concentrated in the 
specimen tube. If fhe current Is fairly sfrong. 



Going down! Paul Dyson in Thunder Rush. Al Warild 

The stream improves rapidly — a narrow, 
clean-walled canyon with numerous climbs 
down small waterfalls and dips into clear pools. 
As the passage widens a roar ahead Indicates 
where the main stream crashes in through the 
roof. I'm now directly below Dragons Reach. 
Finally Paul catches up to me; he’d forgotten 
part of his prussik rig and had to return to get It. 
It's now after 9 am and we have to be back at 
this point by about 2 pm in case rain on the sur¬ 
face causes the canyon below us to flood. We 
move on. Into the passage titled Thunder Rush, 
a sharp drop In the canyon with numerous small 
waterfalls and plenty of furbulent water, I 
carefully wade the race above the waterfalls 
and abseil down, tensioning on to a boulder just 
out of fhe torrent. There’s water raining from fhe 
roof, a strong wind and abundant noise. Shelter¬ 
ing from the spray, I stand back and let Paul and 
Rolan through — let those who know lead the 
way — this is the first time I’ve been involved In 
quite such Intricate rope-work. We rope down 
drops and traverse over or tension round pools 
for another 100 metres before a 12 mefre 
abseil, anchored well out on the wall, drops us 
under the cascade Into a wider passage. Spray 
put out my carbide light and its flint is wet, so I 
stumble over to the others using my electric 

lighting the lamps. From now on we’ll have half 
a mind thinking of the consequences of high 
water, and the thoughts will urge us to move 

any desire to spend two or three days down 
here or to be caught In Thunder Rush as a tiood 
pulse comes through. 

We descend a little further then wade a long 
narrow pool — Icy Armpits. The name sums up 
the passage well. We're now travelling almost 

mostly In still, dark pools. There are a few short 
drops but in several places the roof drops to 
below water level and we are forced to climb up 
and round the sump. Eventually we descend In¬ 
to a large passage with tall, steep mud-banks 
dropping to small, still pools. The mud is sticky 
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The cave passages in the Mamo 
system \were carved out by the many 
paths of a few streams encountered in 
the cave. We had yet to find these 
streams on the surface and foilow their 
whole courses. A few days’ track cut¬ 
ting, and we had found the ‘sinking 
streams’ visibie on the air photos but so 
elusive to find on previous expeditions. 
Following their courses provided some 
of the most exciting, wet, sporting cav¬ 
ing of the entire expedition. An unex¬ 
pected bonus from an inauspicious start 
was a compietely different cave system, 
Kananda Pugwa (meaning 'huge cave’ 
in the local Duna language). 

For the second month of the trip we 
were pushing two caves. The Mamo 
cave continued to grow until it overtook 
Atea Kananda and itself became the 
longest cave in the Southern 


Great rivers 

disappear 

underground. 


hemisphere. The huge entrance 
chamber of Kananda Pugwa became 
the second camp on Mamo for this ex¬ 
pedition, and the fifth altogether, Mamo 
V. This cave was large in all dimensions; 
its entrance chamber ended in a series 
of long pitches into a dry streamway 
which dropped by another pitch into 
another huge chamber. Beyond this, 
another long pitch dropped to a stream 
of awesome size. Exploration of this 
section and the passage beyond was 
made with a healthy respect for the 
dangers involved. A caver in Thunder 
Rush, as it became known, could easily 
be swept away by a flash flood. One par¬ 
ty exploring the depths of the cave, 
beyond the streamway, had to wait out a 
flood until the water level dropped so 
that they could return to the surface. 
Theirs was a cold, miserable 54-hour 
wait with little food. Those cavers in 
camp had no communication with the 
underground party and all they could do 
was to wait anxiously, hoping the cavers 
were not in the main streamway when it 
flooded. 

The big, deep passages of Kananda 
Pugwa were a great contrast with the 
smaller, more shallow horizontal 
passages of the Mamo cave. It was as if 
the two caves were separate yet so 
close they almost overlapped. The 
Mamo cave was a most complicated 
system of intertwined passages that 
joined one another in a maze which 
radiated in all directions, even towards 
Kananda Pugwa, now eight kilometres 
long. The Mamo cave was now 37 
kilometres long and had earned a place 
among the world’s top 20 long caves. 

We were camped in the entrance of a 
cave of vast length. A kilometre away 
another group of cavers was camped at 


the entrance to a very deep cave. With 
hopes of a connection, a group from our 
camp descended into the darkness. We 
sat in camp exhausted from the hectic 
pace of exploration. At 
4 pm a voice crackled over the radio an¬ 
nouncing the connection. Our cave was 
instantly 45 kilometres, and celebration 
was spontaneous. We had discovered 
Mamo Kananda — The Master Cave. 

Within a week of this most unlikely 
connection, we had taken our cave to a 
length of 52 kilometres and the eleventh 
longest in the world. At a depth of 528 


metres it was also the deepest cave in 
Papua New Guinea. 

For nine years, in the course of four 
expeditions, cavers have been sear¬ 
ching for a truly great cave on New 
Guinea’s Muller Range. Their hopes 
were rewarded. Papua New Guinea is 
one of the last unexplored wilderness 
areas on earth. Great rivers disappear 
underground — the caves are forming 
fast. They are big, and deep. We proved 
this is the ideal place to find a new cave 
of world class — and Mamo Kananda is 
still going.* 
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• AS THE SUN SETS ON EACH WEEK-END, 
small groups of weary bushwalkers 
emerge from the scrub fringing Blue 
Mountains hamlets. They head 
homewards towards Sydney, confident 
in the knowledge that they have lived 
well with nature and looking forward to 
the next excursion in the wild. 

A little less than 200 years ago, hardy 
groups of walkers were treading the 
same ridges and gullies that we find so 
picturesque today. They were there for 
vastly different reasons, seeking beyond 
the ranges for open country that might 
be used by the struggling colony for 
stock grazing and agriculture. They 
were the early European explorers of 
the Blue Mountains, the forgotten men 
who tried and failed to find a way 
through the tangled, precipitous ridges 
which lie not far west of Sydney. The 
routes the explorers took lie within some 
of today’s most popular bushwalking 
regions, and it is a tribute to their 
perseverance that the terrain that 
halted their western progress remains 
even today too rugged for development. 

So the bush becomes a sort of time 
machine that binds us to those first 
white Australian bushwalkers. The bush 
is a living history book waiting to be 
read, and a small group of us decided to 
go out and study it. 

Only one year after the First Fleet ar¬ 
rived in the new colony of New South 
Wales, Lieutenant William Dawes led a 
small party in to the wild ravines across 
the Nepean River. We followed his route 
down to Linden Creek, west of Faulcon- 
bridge. This is a steep and pleasant gul¬ 
ly, but we could not but wonder what im¬ 
pression it made on the minds of Euro¬ 
peans in 1789. 

We clambered up the cliffline on the 
western escarpment and trudged along 
the dry, rocky ridges towards Mt Twiss, 
then sat on its rocky platform and gazed 
westward to Mt Hay as Dawes must 
have done. Mt Hay lay across the Went¬ 
worth Creek Gorge and we were 
thankful that the good Lieutenant of 
Marines had broken off his quest here 
because he did not feel like tackling 
such an appalling obstacle as the Gorge 
presented. Neither did we. 

A few hours later we emerged from 
the bush at Linden where we had left our 
cars, but the hapless Dawes and his 
party had been obliged to retrace their 
steps over the broken ground that they 
had just spent days breaking a way 
through. 

William Paterson, who came into pro¬ 
minence during the hectic days of the 
Rum Rebellion, was the next to seek a 
route across the mountain barrier. His 
plan was to travel by boat along the 
Grose River, and walking along the 
sandy bed of the Grose above Yar- 
ramundi it was hard to realize that this 

In 1793 Paterson dragged his boats along this sec¬ 
tion of the Grose River Gorge! (Seen here in more 
recent times from above Faulconbridge Point.) All 
photos Powell 


was the river on which Paterson’s whale 
boats struggled upstream in 1793. It ap¬ 
peared even more incredible when we 
entered the Gorge where the river bed 
became a series of cascades and pools 
that were frequently blocked by huge 
sandstone boulders. Although Paterson 
and his men would have had to manhan¬ 
dle their wooden boats past these 
obstructions, the expedition still manag¬ 
ed to get as far as Wentworth Cave 
(which Paterson named Canopy Cliffs) 
before, with the boats full of holes, they 
also were forced to return to the relative 
comfort of the colonial settlement. 

Gniy a bushwalker who has walked up 
the Grose River can appreciate the 
hardships that faced Paterson and his 
flimsy fleet. Even today the Grose Gorge 
must be treated with respect, and those 
who take it too lightly often find 


We had five days 
behind us and two 
to go: Barrallier 
measured his 
progress in 
weeks. 


themselves in a worse predicament 
than did the 1793 expedition. There are 
few exits from the Gorge, and all involve 
long, hard climbs. We chose the 
Faulconbridge Point Track and left the 
cool waters of the Grose far below for 
the long dry slog to Faulconbridge. 

With a new century came a new ap¬ 
proach to the problem presented by the 
Blue Mountains. In 1802, Ensign Francis 
Barrallier’s expedition set out to attack 
them from the south. In 1982 we waded 
waist deep across the Nepean River 
near Menangle Park, where the Fren¬ 
chman’s men had been forced to 
dismantie and carry the carts. Their next 
obstacle was the Razorback Range. 
Next time your car climbs slowly behind 
a semi-trailer up this range, think of the 
explorers and bushwalkers who have 
walked over it. It is a gruelling ex¬ 
perience. 

Barrallier turned westward near the 
present site of Picton, so we obediently 
did likewise. Barrallier left detailed 
descriptions of his route but they have 
two major drawbacks: his logs were 
written in French, and either he exag¬ 
gerated or his translators misinter¬ 
preted his writings. We were able, 
however, to relate his journal and map 
to the landmarks around us. Lake Bur- 
ragonang blocked the route and had to 
be skirted, so leaving the valleys of the 
Nattai and the Wollondilly behind, we 
entered the beautiful Yerranderie 
region. 

Barrallier and his men camped here 
beside the tranquil Tonalli River, little 
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Sculptured sandtone above the Grose River Gorge 
near Faulconbridge Point, and below, a plaque com¬ 
memorating the attempts of one explorer to 
penetrate such country. 


knowing that beneath their feet iay rich 
deposits of siiver which wouid eventuai- 
iy iead to the estabiishment of a thriving 
town. There was no town there when we 
arrived either, the oniy signs of its ex¬ 
istence being a few crumbiing buiidings 


overgrown with watties. Man comes, 
man goes. The bush remains. 

We foiiowed Barraiiier through the 
pass in the range now known as Byrnes 
Gap, and then made the steep descent 
to the Kowmung River, and camped with 
Barraiiier at its junction with Christys 
Creek. We had five days behind us and 
two to go: Barraiiier measured his pro¬ 
gress in weeks. 

Like Barraiiier we ciimbed, swam, 
scrambied and chopped our way aiong 
the course of Christys Creek untii we too 
came face to face with the obstacie that 
defeated Barraiiier. Barraiiiers Faiis 
were the iast straw for the Frenchman 
and he decided to iead his ragged party 
back to Sydney which was many days’ 
waik behind them. Our party ciambered 
up the rocky siopes on to Kanangra 
Tops, where we were abie to iook back 
over our entire route and thought of the 
unfortunate 1802 party struggiing 
towards their starting point. 

With the southern Biue Mountains 
seemingiy more impenetrabie than the 
centrai section, it is not surprising that 
the next assauit on the ranges was 


made further north. Uniike his 
predecessors, George Caiey was not a 
miiitary man but a botanist, who set out 
in 1804 on the journey which he thought 
wouid soive the probiem once and for 
aii. 

After our ordeai ciimbing the Razor- 
back Range foiiowing Barraiiier, we 
decided not to foiiow Caiey's footsteps 
up the formidabie Kurrajong Heights, in¬ 
stead we picked up his route on top of 
the western escarpment then piunged in 
to Bushfire Swamp, so named because 
it is here that Caiey’s men accidentaiiy 
started a bushfire. 

Descending by Dark Vaiiey where, 
iike Caiey before us, we too had to iower 
our packs by ropes, we reached the 
Grose River at a piace Caiey caiied the 
Devii’s Wiiderness. No sooner had we 
arrived than we began the iong hard 
ciimb back to the ridge tops on the 
western side. We understood how the 
expiorer feit when he wrote of being par¬ 
ched and having to suck native berries, 
it was a iong hard ciimb. Eventuaiiy tree 
fern ciad Mt Tomah ioomed ahead. 
From this impressive height we took 
bearings on Caiey’s objective, Mt 
Banks, it iooked reiativeiy ciose, but the 
ground between was dissected with 
canyons, ridges and ciiffiines which 
took their toii on time and energy. Our 
group was not ciose to mutiny as 
Caiey’s was, but we were feeiing the 
strain after four days of waiking. 

Skirting northward of Caiey’s Dismai 
Dingie, we eventuaiiy ciimbed a ridge 
that brought us to the summit of Mt 
Banks. From here Caiey had hoped to 
see his way to the west, but these hopes 
were dashed. Beiow us iay an impossi- 
bie barrier, the serpentine Grose Gorge. 
The disiiiusioned botanist made the 
same fatefui decision as his 
predecessors had been forced to make. 
Whiie we admired the grand spectacie 
surrounding us, our cars waiting beiow 
in the picnic area, Caiey set out on the 
heartbreaking return journey to Sydney, 


iittie knowing how ciose he had come to 
the western edge of the mountains. 

As for we modern expiorers, we feit 
our exercise in historicai research had 
been more than worth aii the time and 
effort invoived. Hours of iibrary work 
had convinced us we had accurateiy 
foiiowed the steps of some notabie eariy 
expiorers. Not oniy had we had some ex- 
ceiient bushwaiking — we had 
transported ourseives back through 
time and feit we knew something of how 
those forgotten expiorers must have feit 
as they tackied the Austraiian bush for 
the first time.* 
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MONT • MOUNTAIN DESIGNS • TORRE 
PADDYMADE • FAIRYDOWN 
GREGORY • KARRIMOR • HALLMARK 
JANSPORT • BERGANS 
MAPS • FOOD • CLOTHING 

Proprietors: Jack, Nancy and David Fox 
3 Trelawney Street Eastwood NSW 2122 
(02) 858 2775 
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Puradouun! 

Specialising in walled Superdown sleeping bags 

iW 

• Made to any size • Filled to your 
requirements *18 models to 
choose from, Including: 

POUtM 

A willed bag with a full- 
length zip. Ideal for 
summer or winter. Two 
can be zipped together 
to form a double bag. 
Draftproof flap over zip 
for cold conditions. 



y 


Available at scout shops and all good bushwalking and mountaineering shops. 
Trade Enquiries: 

PURAX FEATHER HOLDINGS PTY. LTD., RESERVOIR, VIC. 3073. Telephone 460 6422. 
Manufacturers of down blankets and all Continental feather bedding. 
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The Herbert 

WHITE WATER RAFTING 

14 days of excitement 
and beauty in Queensland’s 
tropics. 


Regular departures May to Sept 
(Write for a free brochure) 






EXPEDITIONS 


Angel Rain Expeditions Pty Ltd 
8th Floor TAA Building 
144 North Terrace Adelaide 5000 
Phone (08)212 5175 


We are The Franklin (Tas) Adventure Specialists 
Remember to book now for Summer 83/84 


for all your CAVING S CANYONING needs, coma to 


coving equipment 

GEAR FOR WILD PLACES 


230 Sussex Street Sydney phone (02) 264 2095 
and discuss your needs, or write for further information to 
P.O. Box 230 Milsons Point 2061. 

MAILORDER and BANKCARD welcome. 
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• HAVE YOU EVER VISITED A WILD AND 
beautiful place and said to yourself, 
‘Wouldn’t it be just great to iive here’? 
As a youth I was abie to visit 
Queensiand’s Granite Belt on the 
southern border highlands on many oc¬ 
casions. When the opportunity arose, 
my decision to accept empioyment in 
the Granite Belt’s capital, Stanthorpe, 
was a foregone conclusion. That was 17 
years ago. 

Near the Queensiand-New South 
Waies border 11,400 hectares of 
magnificent rugged granite country is 
preserved within this ’piace of flowers’, 
Girraween National Park. 


Alan Cunningham was the first Euro¬ 
pean to marvei at the ’iarge detached 
masses of every shape towering one 
above the other’. Today these majestic 
outcrops watch over an annuai infiux of 
aimost 30,000 visitors. Most people are 
content to explore the graded trails or to 
picnic beside Bald Rock Creek which 
runs through the Park. A unique informa¬ 
tion centre in the middle of the Park sup¬ 
plies literature, illustrations and maps of 
most aspects of this wonderland. For 
the keener naturalist and bushwalker, 
Girraween offers unlimited scope for 
study and adventure. 

I have returned to Girraween time and 


again over the past 25 years and every 
visit has been an ’experience’ with 
something new and rewarding. 

Situated on an elevated granite 
plateau, the contrasts of weather in Gir¬ 
raween produce a wide variety of flora 
and fauna which is ’different’. While 
summer days can be hot, it is not un¬ 
common for menacing thunderheads to 
unleash spectacular rain and hail 
storms. Autumn is ideal for walking. 
Cool and clear days mean that cameras 
are brought out to record the subtle 
beauty of frost-tinged foliage. Occa- 

Anyone for marbles? South Bald Rock, Girraween 
National Park. All photos Walker 


Granite Wbnderland 

Errol Walker shares his enthusiasm for Queensland’s most 
spectacular granite mountain scenery. 





sionally winter snowfalls can temporari¬ 
ly change the whole scene. It is not hard 
to imagine how frost, ice and snow have 
fashioned the incredible granite shapes 
we see today. By August, shy ground or¬ 
chids lift their heads and abundant 
acacia buds welcome the warmer 
months. Spring on the Granite Belt 
ushers in one of the finest wildflower 


A granite 
landscape of 
bewildering 
complexity. 


displays in Australia. Nowhere else in 
Queensland is the change of season 
quite so dramatic. 

Neatly dividing Girraween National 
Park, picturesque Bald Rock Creek has 
carved its image in a thousand different 
ways. Long sections of the creek disap¬ 
pear underground and may only be ex¬ 
plored with the aid of torches. Other 
stretches lie deep and cool, framed 
delicately by the foliage of ti-tree, 
acacia or bottle brush. My favourite 
place on the creek is The Junction. 
Here, at the junction of Ramsay Creek 
with Bald Rock Creek, the cascading 
water runs clear and wide through a 
broad dished granite valley. 

The slopes of the valley through 
which Bald Rock Creek flows are fre¬ 
quently covered with wildflowers and 
are scattered with giant boulders. These 
have rolled from the granite heights and 
provide shelter for the Park’s birds and 
animals which include wombats, tiger 
cats and the superb lyrebird. 


It is the high country that has always 
fascinated me. Millions of years have 
exposed a granite landscape of 
bewildering complexity. The remarkable 
Pyramids, two immense granite domes 
rising from open forested ridges near 
Bald Rock Creek and the Park picnic 
areas, dominate the centre of the Park. 
Views from either summit embrace all of 
Girraween and the Queensland-New 
South Wales border highlands beyond. 
The blue haze of distance reveals 
massive expanses of bare granite and 
ominous silhouettes of granite boulders 
balanced one upon the other. 

The Pyramids are not the only grand¬ 
stand for spectacular vistas; the whole- 
reserve is dotted throughout with many 
other high domes. The nature of granite 
weathering produces distinctive round¬ 
ed hills, a form of erosion called exfolia¬ 
tion or ‘onion skin weathering’. There 
are many such examples of exfoliation 
and it may be observed in the smallest 
pebbles as well as in the classical 
shapes of the mountains. 

Mt Norman, at 1,267 metres above 
sea level, is the highest mountain in Gir¬ 
raween National Park. A remarkable for¬ 
mation, the Eye of the Needle clings to 
the side of Mt Norman and is a focal 
point for photographers and 
rockclimbers. 

Recent years have seen an un¬ 
precedented demand for more granite 
wilderness areas to be included in the 
National Park, and the Queensland 
Government has acquired many hec¬ 
tares of high country near the State 
border. This remote area has now been 
added to the National Park Estate and it 
includes what is possibly the most spec¬ 
tacular granite mountain scenery in 
Queensland. 


South Bald Rock is among these new 
acquisitions. Here the spectacle of hec¬ 
tares of bare granite featuring dozens of 
balacing tors is almost unbelievable. A 
deep crevice neatly slices this mountain 
in two. Boulders have rolled from their 
insecure positions to lodge within the 
gap, and in so doing have formed a 
cavern in which flourishes plant life 
generally alien to the Granite Belt. Tree 
ferns and dry rainforest have establish¬ 
ed themselves, bats frequent the darker 
areas and a small water course flows for 
almost a kilometre through the defile. 
The crevice can be negotiated on foot 
but it does entail a few tight spots. 
Cameras and bare skin can, and usually 
do, suffer from the incredibly rough sur¬ 
face of the granite in the squeezes. Gn 
one midsummer trip to South Bald Rock 
I found hailstones packed a metre deep 
in the crevice. There had been no storm 
activity in the area for the past three 
weeks. 

Early settlers must have had a dif¬ 
ficult time finding names for the granite 
formations. There are romantic names 
such as Aztec Temple, Sphinx Rock and 
The Pyramids, but just as you start to 
wonder what country you have landed 
yourself in, reality returns with some 
good old Australian logic and there are 
South Bald Rock, West Bald Rock and 
the one in between? Middle Rock of 
course! Strangely, one of the most 
unusual balancing rocks remains un¬ 
named to this day. 

Girraween is truly a National Park for 
family enjoyment and activity. There are 
excellent graded paths that enable the 
elderly to view a good cross section of 


Girraween offers 
unlimited scope 
for study and 
adventure. 


the Park features, and a couple of 
kilometres from Park Headquarters 
these paths become well marked tracks 
that remain within the scope of the 
average walker. 

And then there are the challenges 
provided by scrub-bashing, negotiation 
of high, exposed slopes and rockclimb¬ 
ing. Mt Norman alone caters for each of 
these pursuits as well as being a 
paradise, on its lower slopes, for 
wildflower watchers. There are also 
remote ridges beyond the familiar 
tourist-trodden tracks where one can 
feel far removed from civilization. 

I still enjoy re-exploring and 
photographing these wilderness areas. 
There is a new experience for every 
visit; at Girraween nature is still in 
charge.* 

The Sphinx, Girraween. and inset, swamp bottie 
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GORE-TEX" A Brief History 

GORE-TEX® Fabric was introduced in the northern 
hemisphere in 1976 through qualified manufacturers of 
garments, tents and sleeping bags. Developed through 
advanced technology, GORE-TEX® Fabric is still the most 
breathable, completely water-proof and wind-proof fabric 
in existence. 

By late 1978, through the combined efforts of 
manufacturers and consumers plus extensive research and 
development, GORE-TEX® Fabric was modified substantially 
to become an “easy care" product. Care and washing 
instructions were simplified dramatically. 

1980 saw a further advance with a breakthrough in 
seam sealing technology. The GORE Seam Sealing Machine 
allows seams to be permanently and effectively sealed at the 
time the product is manufactured. 

Progress has continued and new laminating techniques 
now permit GORE-TEX® Fabric to be used in a variety of new 
applications including running shoes, hiking boots, fashion 
footwear, X-C ski boots and ski gloves. 

GORE-TEX® Fabric is simply the most functional fabric 
on the market at this time for all-weather protection and 
comfort. 

GORE-TEX® Fabric 
Arrives “Down Under.” 

In 1979 Mountain Designs and 
Paddymade, two of the leading 
manufacturers of outdoor gear in 
Australia, made their first garments 
from “easy care” GORE-TEX® Fabric. 

These parkas and overtrousers 
have been tried and proven in all 
weather conditions in Australia, 

New Zealand and overseas. 

In 1980 Macpac Products 
of Christchurch introduced 
GORE-TEX® Fabric into the 
New Zealand market with 
the “Light Year” lightweight 
tunnel tent. This was soon 
followed with clothing 
accessories in 


GORE-TEX® Fabrics by Alp Sports and Wilderness Products. 

Many other progressive manufacturers of quality gear 
and garments for outdoor pursuits now incorporate 
GORE-TEX® Fabric in their ranges as the premium 
performance product. 

Some of these Australian and New Zealand products 
made in GORE-TEX® Fabrics are illustrated and reader 
enquiries directed to the manufacturers will be welcomed 
and given prompt attention. 


What is GORE-TEX® Fabric? 

It is a combination of the unique 
GORE-TEX® membrane and woven 
and knit outerwear fabrics. While the 
shell and liner fabrics provide 
strength and durability, the key to 
performance is the GORE-TEX® 
membrane which is microporous, 
yet hydrophobic (water-proof). The 
result of this combination is 
water-proof, wind-proof, and durable 
garments which are comfortable to wear 
because moisture inside is allowed to evaporate and escape. 


How Does G0RE-TEX‘ Fabric Work? 

The difference in surface energy between water and 
PTFE (the polymer from which the GORE-TEX® membrane 
is formed) creates a strong surface tension, and much like 

water beads-up on a freshly waxed car, water 
droplets are formed which can only be 
forced through the GORE-TEX® 
membrane at very high 
pressures. This is because its 
pores are many times 
smaller than the individual 
water droplets. The 
result is water¬ 
proofness equal to or 
better than most 
coated fabrics. 
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Australia Pty Ltd (Taft) PO Box 157 Parramatta 2150 (02) 6351800 J&H Agencies PO Box 443 Queanbeyan NSW 2620 (062) 97 3110 Jones Bros Ltd (CB Sports) 
91-93 Dickson Street Wellington New Zealand 859452 Hacpac Wilderness Equipment Ltd PO Box 8399 Christchurch New Zealand 43110 Mountain Designs 
Pty Ltd PO Box 93 Broadway Qld 4006 (07) 52 8804 Paddymade Sales Pty Ltd 9/247 Rawson Street Auhurn NSW 2144 (02) 648 5970 Park Lane Ltd (Pellini ski 
gloves) PO Box 13012 Christchurch New Zealand 65172 Top Mac Ltd 16 Putiki Street Greylynn Auckland New Zealand 763129 Torre Mountain Craft 16 Waghorn 
Street Ipswich Qld 4305 (07) 2817088 Wilderness Equipment PO Box 83 Fremantle WA 6160 (09) 335 2813 

Trade enquiries: WL Gore & Associates (Australia) Pty Ltd PO Box 99 Frenchs Forest NSW 2086 Telex 73355 Answerback code OZGORE Telephone (02) 977 

'“GoreTex is a trademark of WL Gore and Associates ^355 
























How Australia’s 
‘International 
Turkey Patrol’ 
fared on the 
spectacular 
Himalayan peak, 
Changabang; by 
Craig Nottle. 








• MOVE! GO ON, QUICK. GET UP AND 
help! You heard him. Come on, what’s 
wrong with you? No-one likes cooking 
up here, especially in this weather. And 
never forget that food and drink are 
essential... 

They sure are, I think to myself as I 
prepare to emerge from my doss. Firstly 
I rearrange my gloves, then wrestle with 
some zippers until finally I can flip the lid 
of my bivvy sack over my head. Smack! 
Thanks wind, I didn't expect a warm 
welcome. It’s still snowing. Roddy’s tent 
fly is flapping in the wind; he doesn’t 
have a bivvy bag. I poke my head under 
the fly and the problem presents itself. 
The stove is out. I grab the pot and 
Roddy flicks the lighter until at last the 
burner is alight. I replace the pot and 
return to my bag. To my right Jon and 
Mark remain unmoved. They are asleep 
and it’s still snowing. 

The ledge we were on lies at about 
6,500 metres (20,500 feet) on the South 
Pillar of the peak Changabang in the 
Garhwal Himalayas of northern India. 
Between us and the summit was a fur¬ 
ther 700 metres of gendarmed ridge and 
1,100 metres below us was the Rhamani 
Glacier freshly covered in snow. We’d 
reached our position after three days’ 
climbing from our advance base camp 
on the glacier at 5,300 metres. We’d 
begun our climb up the Japanese South¬ 
west Ridge route. Like most of the 
routes on Changabang, it involves dif¬ 
ficulties on both rock and ice. We follow¬ 
ed their route for two days, spending the 
second night on a cramped ledge. From 
there, avoiding the time-consuming 
Japanese rock tower, we traversed 
rightwards on an ice-band to the Italian 
South Pillar route. From that position, at 
the end of the third day, we had enough 
food to continue to the summit, but only 
if the weather remained fine. 

Both the Japanese in 1976 and the 
Italians in 1981 had sieged their routes. 
This involved fixing ropes to a point 
from where they could launch a sum¬ 
mit attack. To avoid the danger and 
dullness of constantly using fixed ropes, 
let alone the expense, we had chosen to 
attempt our climb using ‘Alpine style’ 
tactics. This would involve carrying 
everything we needed in our rucksacks 
and climbing in one push to the top. 
Such a plan may sound wonderfully 
adventurous, but it also involves climb¬ 
ing with a 20 kilogram sack which 
makes even easy climbing difficult. 
There is also a greater reliance on good 
weather using these tactics, and retreat 
can be problematic. 

At dawn on the fourth day we’d seen 
ominous clouds whipping over the sum¬ 
mit of nearby Nanda Devi. At Mt Cook in 
New Zealand a similar sign would have 

The final 'abseil' down a 40 metre chain of slings 
during the epic retreat in storm after the first at¬ 
tempt! Mark Moorhead descends while Rod 
Mackenzie waits his turn. Above, Jon Muir 
bivouacking at the high-point reached before the 
storm. All colour photos Mottle 


prompted a quick descent, but the 
Garhwal isn’t renowned for murderous 
storms so we thought this might pass 
briefly and allow us to continue. It was 
the first Himalayan climbing any of us 
had done, and Roddy, who was keenest 
to descend, expressed his doubts: ‘We 
don’t know a thing about the 
Himalayas.’ 

‘Yes! But the Himalayas don’t know 
about us, the ITPI’ 

The International Turkey Patrol climb¬ 
ing group could hardly be expected to 
trouble the Himalayas, but Jon’s comic 
reply gave us something to chuckle over 


as we spent the day waiting for the 
weather to improve. 

Next morning, as another storm 
prepared to engulf us, no discussion 
was necessary. We packed quickly to 
start the descent before it began snow¬ 
ing. My sleeping mat seemed to be the 
keenest of all — fluttering off down to 
the glacier before I could pack it! We 
followed the Italian route, making 50 
metre abseils before reaching the 
Italian Col, which lies between the 
Changabang and Rhamani Glaciers. 
Below the col, on the Rhamani side, is a 
250 metre rock wall, which drops sharp¬ 
ly to a series of snowed-up slabs and the 
glacier below. 

We continued abseiling, leaving our 
four 50 metre ropes on the lower four- 
fifths of the rock wall. From there we 
down-climbed part of the slabs until we 
reached a continuous rock band block¬ 
ing our way. There were few options left; 
it was late afternoon, it was snowing 
heavily and our ropes were too high to 
retrieve. We initially estimated the band 
to be about 15 metres high, so taking 
the last vaguely sensible course of ac¬ 
tion, we tied all our slings and hardware 
together and lowered our makeshift 


chain down the wall, which turned out to 
be over 50 metres high I 
Having anchored the chain’s upper 
end, Mark lowered himself down the 
chain hand over hand. At its end he was 
still 10 metres from the snow slope 
below. A moment of indecision passed 
before he yelled out: 

‘Oh well, no use in hanging around’ 
and let go of the chain! 

Thankfully he landed in a powder- 
snow drift and slid safely down the snow 
slope. It was OK. The seriousness of the 
situation was shortly replaced by a more 
comical mood. Roddy, Jon and I rolled 


the rucksacks off and watched them 
somersault down the slope before ap¬ 
prehensively queuing to repeat the 
down-climbing process like 
kingergarten children about to ex¬ 
perience their first slide ride! We spent 
the night at advance camp, with the 
score: Changabang 1; Turkey Patrol 0. 


Next morning the sun was shining, 
but it was too late. We returned to base 
camp making tracks in the fresh snow. 
Despite our experience, Changabang 
had lost none of its beauty. Its white 
granite flanks shone in the sun, giving 
the mountain a tantalizing appeal and a 
surrealistic appearance against the 
deep blue sky. We could only wait. At 
base camp the questions from Elke, 
Brigitte and our liaison officer Anil were 
often difficult to answer. How can you 
clearly explain the way every movement 
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is crippled when the sun has set? Or 
how quickly finger-tips can blanch 
when the wind strikes them? 

We spent five days at base camp 
relaxing and eating before returning to 
the advance camp. Since the storm, the 
area had become noticeably colder. 
Some of the creeks had frozen up and 
the weather had taken on a pattern of 
fine mornings, snow in the afternoon 
and clear nights. 

The second attempt began with more 
determination; it would be our last 
chance. We reached the lower end of 
the ‘chain’ on the short rock wall after 
some delicate aid climbing and carefully 
climbed the slabs above to the base of 
the ropes we’d left. Fortunately the 
Jumaring passed without incident, and 


from the top of the ropes we continued 
to the Italian Col above. I reached the 
col at dusk as a full moon was rising in 
the east. Our bivouac site that night was 
sheer luxury; it was spacious and would 
receive the sun's first rays. 

By 9.30 next morning we had packed 
away the technicolour chaos of our biv¬ 
vy and begun climbing. On the descent 
we had partly familiarized ourselves 
with the climbing back to our high-point 
and it promised to be good. The route 
took in several short difficult rock sec¬ 
tions amidst easier rock and ice 
traverses. We were well acclimatized 
and able to climb quickly. At the high- 
point Roddy and I, who were the leading 
pair on that day, left our rucksacks and 
climbed the rest of the nearby snow 
patch. From the top of the snow patch 
the route went up a steep corner. It was 
my turn to lead and I was keen to free 
climb as much of it as possible. At first it 
felt incongruous bridging widely on 
small holds but soon I had the con¬ 
fidence to exert myself fully. Using an 
enjoyable series of finger jams and 
layback moves, I climbed the corner un¬ 
til it led to easier ground above. Roddy 
followed the pitch and quickly led 
another before we left the ropes and 
abseiled back down to the bivvy, elated 
at our progress. 

The next day we left our ledge, 
thankful not to return. One pitch above 
our ropes lay the snow dome, where the 
angle of the route eased and its dif¬ 
ficulties were hidden amongst gen¬ 
darmes and short ice slopes of the ridge 
above. We knew the Japanese had 
spent seven days on the ridge before 
reaching the summit. The bolts and rem- 

Moorhead at the bivouac site on the itatian Col dur¬ 
ing the successful attempt. The South Face of 
Changabang rears up behind. Above, Moorhead 
(top), Muir and Mackenzie near the summit. 


nants of fixed ropes at the top of the 
dome partly explained the week’s work. 

Beginning the ridge at midday we 
managed to climb five pitches before 
bivouacking. No pitch on this section 
was very difficult, but a great deal of 
care was necessary. The bivvy site we 
chose was a snow-covered gendarme. It 
was the best available, but, even so, 
forced us to excavate separate sites 
because of its awkward shape. By the 
time we began settling down, the sun 
had set and the air was rapidly cooling. 
Through necessity we’d come to 
respect the cold, which would drop to 
-20® Centigrade at night. In our plan¬ 
ning, tents had been rejected because 
of their weight, so it was vital to be 
warmly settled in a sleeping bag and biv¬ 
vy sack before cooking commenced. 

It was clear next morning and Mark 
quickly climbed the next major feature, 
a 40 metre gendarme split by a wide 
crack. From its top we could see the 
summit, but it was difficult to piece 
together a route through the ridge’s 
complex features. By winding our way 
round some short rock towers on snow 
and ice slopes we were able to avoid the 
more obvious difficulties until we came 


to a short rock slab covered with 
unstable snow. The slab was effectively 
holdless and, as if to increase the 
severity, the snow partly crumbled away 
under Jon who led this desperate sec¬ 
tion. 

The slab proved to be our last major 
obstacle. A small storm passed over us 
as we climbed a further five rope- 
lengths to the start of the summit snow- 
field where the angle eased and we 
unroped to climb separately. I was the 
last to come up on this section and I 
climbed with my mind counting the 
steps from one to 30 and thinking of 
when I could do more Himalayan climb¬ 
ing in the future. I reached the summit at 
dusk as the others were beginning to 
prepare a bivvy site in the snow. It was 
only a few metres from the summit and 
an excellent spot to doss! Our ascent 
had taken two days less than we’d an¬ 
ticipated and Jon and I had a quiet gig¬ 
gle at our success. To celebrate, we ate 
a double meal while taking in the view of 
nearby Tibet and Nepal. 

By 10 am next morning we’d packed 
up, taken a few snaps and begun our 
descent of the East Ridge. Another 
Australian team had climbed this route 
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Rock’n’roll is dead 



Even in the most difficult climbing 
situations, the A.B. System effect¬ 
ively eliminates any rucsac 
instability. 
For the first time a sac with 
proven adjustability and air-flow 
comfort can provide total stability. 
This is a result of the unique design 
of the internal frame, and the new 
adjustment system incorporating 
independent top tension straps. 
Previously unattainable in 
any large capacity sac, 
unrestricted head 
movement is now 
possible with A.B. This 
is ensured by the 
revolutionary "Occipital 
Cavity" at the base of 
the lid. 

Move into the 80's with 
the A.B. System - a new 
rucsac generation. 







in 1980. They'd enjoyed good snow con¬ 
ditions so we’d hoped for a straightfor¬ 
ward way down. But it was not to be. 

The ridge and its surrounding slopes 
were covered in very hard water ice. We 
completed one tenuous pitch of this 
before a decision was easily made and, 
using ice screws as anchors, we 


abseiled to a broad snow platform on 
the southern side of the ridge. We wad¬ 
ed along the fresh snow of the platform 
to another glazed slope. The afternoon's 
inevitable snow storm arrived and the 
old question of ‘How the hell did I get in¬ 
to a situation like this?' cropped up 
again as we traversed on the ice slope 



in appalling visibility. From the 
traverse’s end we dodged round several 
crevasses before finding a suitable one 
to sleep in. The sky cleared overnight 
and we woke to sunshine. 

We completed our descent to the 
Changabang Glacier on that, the sixth 
day, without incident. It felt good to be 
down and we slept amongst the 
boulders of the glacier’s moraine. The 
tension of being on the mountain 
slackened on reaching this point. The 
climb was complete and all we wanted 
was to return to base camp. Originally 
we’d planned to climb back over a ridge 
to our advance camp on the Rhamani 



Glacier, but we had the option of walk¬ 
ing down the Changabang Glacier and 
through the Rishi Gorge back to our 
base camp. The next morning we chose 
to reject the former plan because the 
rock face below the ridge was plastered 
in fresh snow and the weather looked 
threatening. We started the walk that 
morning. We expected it to take about 
three days and we had food for three 
meals. 

The walk began with a stumble down 
the snow-covered moraine of the 
Changabang Glacier until we found the 
track by the northern branch of the Rishi 
River. We followed the track to where it 
meets the Rishi’s southern branch and 
slept in a cave at this junction. The 
following day, as we were entering the 
gorge’s upper reaches, we met the 
Australian Nanda Devi team, who were 
walking out with their porters to the 
village of Lata. It was disappointing to 
hear illness had marred this attempt on 
India’s highest peak. The four of us 
walked with their team for a day along 
the amazingly intricate track of the Rishi 
Gorge. We exchanged stories with them 
and ate everything they could spare! 

On 11 October, the fourth day of our 
walk and the tenth since leaving ad¬ 
vance base, we arrived back at base 
camp. It was time to stop. • 

Changabang’s South-west Ridge, showing iines of 
the first attempt (on left) and successful attempt 
(right). The retreat and successful attempt followed 
the Italian Route. The first attempt was by the first 
part of the Japanese Route, then new ground to join 
the Italian Route somewhat lower than where the 
Japanese Route joins it Above, wasted youth; 
Mackenzie (left), Nottle, Moorhead and Muir after 
the successful attempt Moorhead 
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Dacron’s other important 
quality is that it is porous. It 
allows any perspiration to pass 
through the material to the 
outside, away from the body. 
Leaving the skin dry and 
the wearer comfortable. 

To be honest, there are 
other makes of warm wear 
which are meant to work in 
a similar way to ours. 

But Dacron is the most 
efficient and hard-wearing 
material for the job. North 
Cape use 100% Dacron for 
their Polar Wear. 

The PolarWear range. 

First, the jackets. 

There are five different 
styles in the North Cape range. 
(You can see them all at the top 
right hand side of the page). 

The same care we used in 


Read on, and we’ll tell you 
how PolarWear works and why 
we think it is, quite simply, the 
best warm wear money can buy. 

What makes PolarWear 

so warm and light? 

The answer lies in the 
material. 

PolarWear is made from 
Dacron pile fabric, a man-made 
fibre of remarkable insulating 
properties, but very little bulk. 

Worn next to the skin, this 
‘furry’ material is able to trap a 
large amount of air. The 
trapped layer of air is heated by 
the body and thus insulates you 
from the cold outside. 


The introduction of our 
PolarWear range has caused 
quite a stir among climbers, 
sailors and other lovers of the 
outdoor life. 

Because it offers a 
revolutionary alternative to 
bulky woollen sweaters and 
layer upon layer of proteaive 
clothing. 

Our PolarWear jackets, 
for example, are incredibly 
light and comfortable. 
But very, very warm. 
The same goes for all 
the other clothes in 
the PolarWear 
range. 









the choice of material is 
exercised right through to the 
finished garments. 

The zips are made from 
Delrin, a heavy-duty plastic. 
With care they should last a 
lifetime. 

The jackets are sewn 
together with high stress 
stitching thread and trimmed 
with long-lasting acrylic. 

And the pockets and 
patches are double-seamed for 
extra durability. 

Each jacket is available in 
three different colours, navy, red 
and olive, and a wide range of 
sizes to suit both men and 


confident are we in the quality of 
our Polar Wear that we guarantee 
every garment 
against faulty 
workmanship. 


^ V V V our roiarw 

^olar Wear. ^ ^ 
be inside when 
utside. 


women. 

They also come in a 
choice of plain or laminated 
fabrics. (On the laminated 
version a finely knitted 
polyester scrim is bonded to the 
material. This 
prevents the jacket 
from pilling and 
improves wind 
resistance without 
altering any of its 
other properties). 

North Cape 
also make Polar Wear 
mitts, socks, 
undertrousers, a 
reverse pile pullover 
and a one-piece suit. 

Like our jackets, 
they’re all extremely 
well finished. 

In fact, so 


North Cape. Our pedigree. 

In 1976, Martin Boysen, 
Joe Brown and Mo Anthoine 
chose North Cape Polar Wear in 
their bid to become the first 
men to conquer Trango Tower, 
20,530 feet up in the bitter cold 
of the Himalayas. The fact that 
Cromers succccded says 

trousers ^ 

abilities as climbers 
and for the qualities 
of our Polar Wear 
jackets. 

In 1977, 
North Cape 
Polar Wear was 
seleaed by John 
Ridgway and his 
crew for their entry 
in the round the 
world yacht race. 
Their yacht became 
stuck in pack ice 
near the South Pole 


and although they fmished last, 
they might not have fmished at 
all without the Polar Wear. 

In 1979, a French 
expedition of 80 climbed the 
South West face ofK2, the 
world’s second highest 
mountain. It is noted that 
storms and winds strike K2 
with exceptional intensity, so 
we were flattered when our 
Polar Wear was chosen for the 
attempt. 

Polar Wear was also used 
by Chris Bonington and Doug 
Scott on the ’77 Ogre 
expedition and is used by major 
oil companies on the North Sea 
oil platforms. 

For all that it does and 
has done. North Cape Polar 
Wear is far from expensive. 

We think that our prices, 
like our clothes, will leave you 
with a nice warm feeling. 

Polar Wear. 

(kSkthcape) 














































Weight 
pr size 
8/42 

Upper 

height 

Welt 

Midsole(s) Insole 

Outer sole 
(all are rubber) 
lug depth mm 

Major Upper 

Shank component(s) 

Backstay Lining 

Lacing 

Sizes ('/2 size 
Tongue increments) 

Feature! 

Appx 

retail 

3 Use price 

Blundstone Australia 

TramperV853 1.48 kg 

13 cm 

Dv 

None 

Rl 

Traction Tread 8 

None 

3 full grain Lea 

Narrow 

Lea front 

Eyelets 

G,P 

5-11 


L $ 35 

Mountain Master 658 

1.52 

13 

Lf 

1 Lea, 1 Rub Rl 

Vibram 7 

Wood 

3 full grain Lea 

Wide 

Lea front 

Eyelets 

G,P 

4-13 

Ffb.Vsc 

M-H $ 49 

Mountain Master 677 1.64 

17 

Lf 

1 Lea, 1 Rub Rl 

Vibram 7 

Wood 

3 full grain Lea 

Narrow 

Lea front 

Eyelets 

G 

(4-10’/2),11-13 Ffb 

M-H $ 53 

Brixia Italy 

Montana 

1.45 

14 

Os 

1 EVA foam Fib 

Vibram 5 

Steel 

2 Pu coated split Lea Narrow 

Lea 

D-rings, hooks 

G,P 

35-47 

Lsc 

L-M $ 77 

Brianza 

2 

13.5 

N 

1 Lea, 1 Rub Cl 

Vibram Montagna 7 

Steel 

1 full grain Lea 

Narrow 

Lea 

D-rings, hooks 

G,P 

(3'/2-12) 


M-H $ 89 

Grigna 

2.16 

17 

N 

1 Lea, 1 Rub Lea 

Vibram Montagna 7 

Steel 

1 full grain Lea 

Narrow 

Lea 

D-rings, hooks 

1G,1P 

39-47 

Lsc 

H $ 98 

Karrimor/Asolo Italy 
KSB-3 

1.2 

14 

Cb 

None 

Fib 

Klets stud, lug 5 

Steel 

6 nylon fabric, suede Medium 

Wool felt 

D-rings, hooks 

G,P 

(3-13) 

Afb.Ssc 

L-M $ 99 

Trail 

1.8 

14.5 

N 

1 Lea, 1 Rub Lea 

Vibram Montagna 7 

Steel 

1 full grain Lea 

Narrow 

Lea 

Eyelets, hooks 

G,P 

(3-13) 

Lsc 

M-H $139 

Kastinger Austria 

Soft 

1.2 

12 

Os 

1 EVA, 1 Syn Fib 

Kastinger 5 

Steel 

1 Pu coated split Lea 

Medium 

Lea 

D-rings, hooks 

G,P 

(3’/2-12) 

Fhp.Lac 

L-M $107 

Neustift 

1.44 

11 

Os 

1 Synthetic Fib 

Kastinger 7 

Steel 

2 waxed split Lea 

Narrow 

Lea 

Hooks 

G,P 

(3’72-12) 

Fhp,Lac 

L-M $102 

Santis 

1.32 


Os 

1 Synthetic Fib 

Kastinger 5 

Steel 

1 Pu coated split Lea 

Narrow 

'ALea 

Hooks 

G,P 

(3'/2-12) 

Fhp,Lac 

L-M $ 96 

Raichle Switzerland 

Weggis 

1.45 

10.5 

Cb 

None 

Fib 

Raichle 6 

Steel 

3 full grain Lea 

Narrow 

Lea 

Hooks 

G,P 

36-46 

Fhp,Sac 

L-M $ 95 

Verzasca 

1.6 

14 

Os 

1 Lea, 1 Rub Lea 

Vibram 4 

Steel 

1 full grain Lea 

Wide 

Lea 

Hooks 

G,P 

36-47 

Fhp,Lac 

M $115 

Murren 

1.85 

14.5 

N 

1 Lea, 1 Rub Fib 

Vibram 8 

Steel 

2 flesh out full grain 

Narrow 

Lea 

D-rings, hooks 

G,P 

38-47 

Lsc 

M-H $129 

Rossi Australia 

Scrub 4001 

1.37 

12.5 

Os 

1 Lea, 1 Rub None 

Hiker 7 

Steel 

3 full grain Lea 

Narrow 

Linen front 

Eyelets 

G 

(3-12) 

Lsc 

L-M $ 50 

Hawk 4005 

1.53 

12.5 

Os 

1 Lea, 1 Rub None 

Hiker 7 

Steel 

3 full grain Lea 

Narrow 

Va Lea, linen front Eyelets, hooks 

G,P 

(4-12) 

Lac 

L-M $ 62 

Falcon 435 

1.64 

11 

Os 

1 Lea, 1 Rub Lea 

Hiker 7 

Steel 

1 full grain Lea 

Narrow 

Lea 

Eyelets 

G,P 

(4-12) 

Lac 

M-H $ 68 

Eagle 425 

1.77 

18 

Os 

1 Lea, 1 Rub None 

Sherpa 7 

Steel 

3 full grain Lea 

Narrow 

Va Lea, linen front Eyelets 

G,P 

(5-12) 

Atp,Lsc 

M $ 91 

Scarpa Italy 
Trekker508 

1.3 

13.5 

Cb 

None 

Lea 

Skywalk stud, lug 6 

Steel 

8 nylon fabric, suede 

Wide 

Lea 

D-rings 

P 

36-47 

Afb,Lsc 

L-M $ 79 

Budawang 845 

1.45 

12.5 

Cb 

None 

Lea 

Skywalk Bavaria 5 

Steel 

1 full grain Lea 

Medium 

Lea 

Hooks 

G,P 

34-47 

Fhp,Lac 

L-M $ 79 

High Country 106 

1.45 

13.5 

Cb 

None 

Lea 

Skywalk Bavaria 5 

Steel 

1 full grain Lea 

Medium 

Lea 

Hooks 

G,P 

36-47 

Fhp,Lac 

L-M $ 82 

Backpacker 036 

1.9 

13 

L 

1 Lea, 1 Rub Lea 

Skywalk FitzroyS 

Steel 

1 full grain Lea 

Narrow 

Lea 

Eyelets, hooks 

G,P 

36-47 

Lsc 

M-H $108 









• WHAT MAKES A GOOD BUSHWALKING BOOT AND 
what type of boot will best satisfy your individual 
requirements and expectations? This article 
aims to explain the different methods of con¬ 
struction, design and materials that are used in 
the manufacture of boots and how these deter¬ 
mine a boot’s function and durability. 

Welt Construction. The welt is the point at 
which the upper is attached to the sole. Five dif¬ 
ferent methods of welt construction are 
represented in the boots surveyed. Cemented. 
The upper is folded under the mid-sole and ce¬ 
ment bonded under pressure directly to the outer 
sole. This method is used exclusively for 
lightweight, flexible boots. When executed cor¬ 
rectly, using modern adhesives, this type of welt 
will normally outlast the useful life of the uppers. 
Direct Vulcanized. Very similar in appearance 
and performance to a cemented welt. The upper 
and insole are bonded by heat and pressure to 
the outer sole as it is being formed from molten 
material. Outside Stitch-down. This type of welt 
results in a light- to medium-weight boot with a 
flexible sole and is sometimes constructed 
without an insole. To be dependable it must 
feature at least two rows of stitching. The outer 
sole can be easily replaced when worn. Lit¬ 
tleway. Also known as Blake or inside stitched, a 
Littleway welt Is very durable because the stit¬ 
ching is not exposed to abrasion. There should 
be at least two rows of stitching, or one row of 
stitching combined with a row of nails. This can 
be checked by peeling back the sock liner. If two 
or more mid-soles are used and not trimmed 
close to the upper, they should be stitched 
together near the edge of the welt to prevent 
them separating. This is called fair-stitching. The 
outer sole can be replaced. Norwegian. 
Generally recognized as the strongest method of 
constructing a welt, it is also the heaviest and 
most expensive to manufacture. Both the mid¬ 
soles and outer sole can be replaced. 

Insoles and Shanks. The insole, usually 
unseen under a sock liner or heel pad, is the 
heart of the boot around which the sole and up¬ 
per are joined. The best insoles are made from a 
single piece of hard, thick leather. Cheaper in¬ 
soles made from compressed leather or other 
fibres are usually not as durable. 

Hidden under the insole, just beneath the arch 
of the foot, there should be a thin, narrow length 
of wood or steel. This is the shank; it is normally 
1 to 2 cm wide and approximately 8 cm long. The 
shank’s function is to prevent the sole flexing at 
its narrowest point (under the arch) and to en¬ 
sure it flexes at its widest point (under the ball of 
the foot, where the foot itself flexes). Boots with 
a correctly positioned shank will provide superior 
support to the foot in rugged terrain. A steel 


shank is preferable as wooden shanks are often 
not rigid enough. 

Boots designed for mountaineering usually in¬ 
corporate a longer ‘full length’ shank to eliminate 
all sole flexibility — that, however, is another 
story. 

Mid-soles. These are found only in boots with 
stitched welts. The mid-sole is that part of the 
sole to which the upper is sewn. The number and 
nature of the mid-soles used will affect the 
overall weight of the boot, its flexibility and, most 
importantly, the degree of support and protec¬ 
tion it will provide. The best light- and mediurrv 
weight boots usually have two mid-soles, a 
leather one next to the upper and a rubber (or 
similar) one next to the outer sole. Stiffer, 
heavier boots can have up to three mid-soles, 
two leather and one rubber. Several boots in the 
survey have mid-soles of EVA foam, the same as 
used in running shoe soles. This is a recent 
development in walking boots and while it offers 
excellent cushioning, its durability as a mid-sole 
material is, as yet, unproven. 

Outer Soles. All the leather boots in the 
survey have rubber lug outer soles. Lug depth 
varies between 4 mm and 8 mm. Outer soles with 
shallower lugs are obviously lighter, and are 
therefore most commonly found on the light- and 
mediunn-weight boots. Deep lug soles do wear 
longer but are also heavier. They are normally 
used on the more durable medium- and heavy¬ 
weight boots. 

Many different types of rubber compounds 
can be used in the manufacture of outer soles. 
As a general rule of thumb, the softer the rubber, 
the better the grip but quicker the wear. 

Upper Construction and Design. How high? 
Ankle-high uppers extending around 10 cm to 
14 cm above the boot bed are sufficient to pro¬ 
vide adequate support for most ankles. Higher 
topped boots are prone to sag with time, 
resulting in large wrinkles that can irritate the 
foot, ankle or achilles tendon. 

How many pieces? Uppers made from one 
piece of leather are out on their own. With a one- 
piece upper there are no overlapping seams to 
wear out and a minimum of stitch holes to let 
water in. Uppers made from more than one piece 
of leather should have the overlap of the seams 
orientated so that it does not easily catch on 
rocks and other obstacles. 

Backstays. Almost all. boots have a seam 
down the back of the heel. The piece of leather 
that covers this seam is called the backstay. 
Wider backstays that extend round the sides of 
the heel are not desirable on boots that will be 
used in rough country because they ’catch’ a lot 
of wear and soon come adrift. Narrow backstays 
are a better idea as they remain protected 


behind the boot. 

Heels and toes. To provide adequate support 
for the heel and ankle it is essential that a boot 
have a firm reinforced heel that resists sideways 
forces. This shaped reinforcing material is called 
a heel counter, and can be of various materials 
including stiffened leather or plastic. All boots in 
the survey were judged to have adequate heel 
counters in relation to their intended use. 

Similar reinforcing of the toe is known as a toe 
box, and is desirable but not essential if you plan 
to use your boots in rocky terrain. Steel toe 
boxes are not necessary unless you get a kick 
out of dropping boulders on your toes. 

Linings. Most boots are lined to some degree. 
Lining improves comfort (if installed without 
wrinkles), adds to the strength of the upper and, 
if used to best advantage, sandwiches the heel 
counter and toe box between itself and the up¬ 
per. When used in this fashion it eliminates the 
need for a wide wrap-around backstay that would 
otherwise contain the heel counter. 

Tongues. Padded tongues are a definite plus 
as they provide cushioning from firmly tied laces. 
Gusseted tongues are also worth while; they not 
only inhibit the penetration of water, but also 
unwelcome intruders such as gravel, twigs and 
leeches. Most boots have a single tongue that is 
both padded and gusseted. 

Scree collars and ankle cuffs. A scree collar is 
a soft foam-filled collar that encircles the top of 
the upper above ankle height. Its function is to 
prevent pebbles from slipping inside and to 
cushion the leg from the, often hard, edge of the 
upper. 

An ankle cuff is a scree collar that has been 
extended to below the ankle. Its function is pure¬ 
ly comfort and is mostly appreciated by those 
people who aren’t familiar with the sensation of 
wearing boots. 

To be durable, scree collars and ankle cuffs 
should be covered with heavy duty reinforced 
vinyl or, better still, quality lightweight leather. 

Stitching. Like any product put together on a 
sewing machine, you can tell a lot about the care 
with which a boot is made by taking a close look 
at the stitching. All seams on the upper should be 
sewn with fine thread and small stitches. Coarse 
thread and large stitches stand proud of the 
leather and are thus more susceptible to abra¬ 
sion. Strong, rot-proof threads such as nylon, 
polyester or Dacron should be used throughout. 

Leather Quality. The strength and water 
resistance of the uppers depends not only on 
good design and workmanship but also on the 
quality of the leather. 

The hide, as it comes from the cow, is usually 
too thick to be used for boot uppers and must be 
split into thinner sheets. Two sheets normally 


result from this process; the leather in the top 

sheet (the skin side) is called full grain (or top 
grain) and the bottom sheet is called split. 

Full grain leather is the strongest, most water 
resistant and most desirable leather for uppers. 
It can be used smooth side out (skin side) or 
rough side out (flesh side). Most boot makers put 
the smooth side out as this is naturally the more 
waterproof side. Alternatively with the rough side 
out, the smooth side is protected from abrasion 
and will retain its water resistant qualities longer. 

Split leather is not as strong or water resistant 
due to its more porous structure. It can be of 
various qualities depending on its thickness, the 
quality of the original hide, and the type of sur¬ 
face treatment (if any) that it has been given. 
Without any surface treatment split leather is 
easily recognizable as it has a suede ap¬ 
pearance on both sides. It is most commonly 
used where lightweight or economy is important. 

Sometimes split leather is coated with a layer 
of polyurethane plastic. This can be very difficult 
to identify as it results in a finish that closely 
resembles smooth top grain. Polyurethane 
coatings improve both the appearance and 
strength of split leather and are practically 
waterproof. Unfortunately they greatly reduce 
the leather’s natural ‘breathability’, can often 
delaminate and peel off and, worst of all, fool the 
unwary who think they are buying top grain. 

The New Lightweights. The past decade has 
seen an unprecedented revolution in the 
development of running shoes. The present 
decade is witnessing a similar revolution in the 
development of lightweight walking boots. The 
same aims; to improve comfort, support, protec¬ 
tion and at the same time reduce overall weight. 
The same means; application of new fabrics, 
new plastic foams, new sole patterns and an errv 
phasis on innovative design. 

Two of the new breed are already available in 
Australia; the Karrimor/Asolo KS-B and the Scar¬ 
pa Trekker. Both these boots feature foam- 
backed nylon uppers with split leather reinforc¬ 
ing patches, removable anatomic foam foot 
beds, wedge heels and a totally new sole pattern 
that combines both lugs and studs. Before long 
we will be seeing similar boots with Gore-Tex up¬ 
pers. 

As exciting as these new developments are, it 
must be remembered that these new generation 
boots are, at present, only lightweight styles. As 
such, they are not the best choice for those of us 
who give our boots punishing use by carrying 
heavy loads in hard country, often for extended 
periods. For that type of use, solid leather boots 
will be with us for a while yet, • 

Alan Spendlove and Jurgen Zingler 




Simplicity is the key to versatility with 
Lowe's mountain packs. The Fitzroy, 
Triolet and Expedition hove large single 
compartmenls, lop-opening so Ihey are 
easy to pack. Compression straps let you 
adjust the volume to less than 1000 cubic 
inches (the size oi a day pack). You can 
also use ihem io carry pockets, skis, or 
olher items on the outside of the pack. 

The mountain packs ride on Lowe's 
Paralux® suspension. They adjusf lo tit 
your body as well as your load. On the 
approach, the frame comlortably 
supports your heavy pack. On the climb, 
you move free and easy with only 
essentials on your back. 

Our new SPECIALIST SERIES continues 
in the tradition of continual retinemenf 
in design, materials, function and 
construction. The Specialisl packs are 
designed to be the ultimate. They are 
available in two models and sizes tor 
the mountaineer. 

SpMloUstl 

Volume: 5.450 cu Inches 
Dimensions: x 12 x 31 !4 inches 

Weight 51b 11 oz 
Fobric: 8oz packcloth 

Specialist II 
Volume: 8,675 cu inches 

Weight 71b Moz 

Fabilc: 8oz packcloth 

Lowe Mountain Packs 

Lowe equipment is available Irom: Sydney Mountain Designs, Mountain Equipmenf, Norsk!, Melbourne Bush & Mountain Sports, 

Bushgear, Eastern Mountain Cenlre, Mountain Designs, Nordic Ski and Backpacking. Brisbane Jim the Backpacker, 

Mountain Experience, Canbena Bushgear, Adelaide The Scout Shop & Outdoor Centre, Thor Adventure Equipment, 
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54 Knight Street Lansvale Sydney 2166 Phone (02) 727 9622 
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ADVENTURES 

ON THE 

MOON! 

Well, not yet but it’s about the only 
place we don’t go to. We have 
pioneered small group quality 
adventures to far-flung corners of the 
world. Trips are graded to suit all 
different levels of fitness and all ages 
for the complete beginner to 
experienced people. We also present a 
program of weekend and week-long 
adventures within Australia. 
Activities covered include: walking, 
sailing, whitewater rafting, 
windsurfing, climbing courses, camel 
riding, cycle touring, cross country 
skiing, diving, caving and abseiling. 
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• Ski News. If the 1982 skiing trade shows 
were any indication, we can expect one or 
two interesting new products on saie in the 
shops this winter. Robbie Kiipinen is impor¬ 
ting and distributing Careli ski touring boots, 
including one model in particular that is likely 
to be ot interest to Wild readers. Described 
as the Amateur model for recreational skiers, 
it features a high, Velco-closing snow cuff, 
wool lining and Skywalk Touring Norm 50 and 
75 millimetre soles. 

Kiipinen is also distributing the Ski-Fix ski 
clamp. This ingenious Finnish device holds 
skis and poles together properly for easy car¬ 
rying and is small enough to carry in your 
pocket when not in use. 

Following the report in our winter 1982 
issue, EMA Pty Ltd is now importing and 
distributing an even heavier and sturdier Vas- 
que ski touring boot. The Telemark Back- 
country has a one-piece upper of full grain 
leather and Vibram soles with 75 millimetre 
Touring Norm pin holes which are reinforced 
with a steel plate insert. They will retail for 
about $150 a pair. 

• Flasher. The Strobe-ldent ST-1 is a high 
intensity, battery powered flashing light 
designed for rescue and emergency use. The 
light flashes about once a second and, it is 
claimed, can be seen up to ten kilometres 



away. It is also claimed that the light has a 
continuous service life of 12 hours. The flash 
is produced in a xenon filled tube similar to 
those used in photographic flash equipment. 
The ST-1 weighs 245 grams and is distributed 
by Gefo Australia Pty Ltd. 


• Seedless. For orienteers, rogainers or in 
fact anybody in search of an ultra-lightweight 
gaiter, Torre Mountain Craft has designed 
just that. Made of lightweight, ripstop, 
breathable nylon, they are intended to keep 
grass seeds and other nasties out of your 
socks but are not particularly waterproof. An 
unusual seal allows them to be used with 
boots or running shoes. The RRP is $10. 

Tom Millar 

• Mates. A Canadian company is producing 
devices called Buddies for rockclimbing pro¬ 
tection. They have remarkable similarities 
with Wild Country's Friends which have 
quickly gained universal acceptance from 
climbers. With only two cams, instead of four 
as with Friends, the effectiveness of Buddies 
in uneven or flaring placements is severely 
restricted. It is claimed that they will not 
become irretrievably jammed as often as 
Friends, but climbers are unlikely to see this 
claimed advantage offsetting their obvious 
placement limitations. Size three retails for 
$35. Torre Mountain Craft distributes them in 
Australia. 

• American Packs. Just released on the 
Australian market are the American MEI 
(Mountain Equipment Incorporated) packs. 
They are available in travel and rucksack 
models. The top models have an Air-Flex 
suspension system which, it is claimed, gives 
the coolness of an external frame with the 
comfort of an internal one. They are stocked 
by Norski, Sydney. 

• Billies. New from Trangia, through Kar- 
rimor Australia Pty Ltd, are two robust, 
nesting billies (1.75 and 2.5 litres) with locking 
handles and packing strap. RRP $19.95. Op¬ 
tional stuff sack RRP $3.50. 



• Hands Up. Norsewear’s fingerless gloves 
of grey flecked rag wool (RRP $8.70 a pair) 
join their popular gloves, balaclavas and 
jumpers. Distributed by Karrimor Australia. 

• Edelrid Climbing Ropes. The advertise¬ 
ment on the back cover of our previous issue 
for these well-known and widely trusted ropes 
should have included an Australian address 
to contact for information or a full brochure 
and specifications: Karrimor Australia Pty 
Ltd, PO Box 135, Beaconsfield, NSW 2015. 
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OUTGEAR and WILDCRAFT have united. 
Together we are now developing and prod¬ 
ucing high-quality lightweight equipment 
designed specifically for Australia’s wilder¬ 
ness conditions. 

• Kapana and Koorong rucksacks 

• Foulweather clothing 

• Mapcases, sleeping mats, water buckets, 
silk s/bag liners, utility bags, tentpegs, 
utility straps, plus much more. We also 
distribute Fastex buckles, webbing and 
proofed nylon. 

AVAILABLE FROM ALL SPECIALTY 
STORES. Trade enquiries: OUTGEAR, 3rd 
Floor, 360 Lt. Bourke St., Melbourne 
3000. Phone(03) 672274. 


1. VENTILATED BACK. Designed for your comfort in 
Australian conditions. Constructed of breathable canvas 
and closed ceU foam. Backed up by a waterproof nylon. 

2. MULTI ADJUSTABLE SUPPORT SYSTEM. This sys¬ 
tem is designed to fit almost everyone, from the tallest to 
the shortest. Ideal rucksack for family or hireservice. 

3. CONTOURED HIP BELT. Ideal for women. 


6. PLUS top anti-sway straps, chest harness, adjustable 
lid, large throat, fixed top pocket, ice-axe and foam pad 
attachment points, optional side pockets and daypack. 


The trangia complete 
all-weather 
outdoor kitchen 


Upper windshield 


Brass 1 



Lower windshield 


Fr 5 q)an Complete unit 
packed for travel 

The trangia cooking system operates 
instantly without priming, pumping 
or pre-heating and cooks with additional 
protection in almost any weather conditions. 
Burner efficiency even improves in strong 
winds. Methylated spirits is a safe, clean 
and sterile fuel, available anywhere. Made in 
Sweden, the stove and its aluminium 
utensils are robust, compact, 
maintenance-free and quickly assembled. 

trangia: the art of successful 
outdoor cooking 

Dr: Karrimor Australia Pty Ltd PO Box 135 Beaconsfield NSW 2014 







































inDUNOVA 



DUNOVA is new and unique because it has a porous core and sheath which 
ailow moisture to pass rapidly through the fibres, keeping the area next to the 
skin dry and so giving a greater feeling of comfort. 

DUNOVA absorbs moisture and permits its passage to the outside of the fabric, 
where it evaporates. Consequently there is no damp, sticky, uncomfortable 
sensation as there would be normally after any exertion or sports activity. 
DUNOVA is ideal for sportswear because it. . . 

• Immediately absorbs perspiration • Does not stick to the skin 

• Keeps skin dry after exercise • Prevents shivering from perspiration 

• Is comfortable and light to wear • Does not shrink and dries quickly 


THERMIC WEAR 


Thermic Wear is made of ROVYLON which is a blend of 80% Chlorofibre, 20% 
nylon stretch. A man-made fibre with a high resistance to bacteria and fungi, 
which does not rot, smell or mould. 


Rhovylon® CHLOROFIBRE - THERMAL PROPERTIES 


Enhanced thermal insulation to protect the body from cold — a quality 
dependent on the properties of moisture regain and non-swelling of the fibre, 
allowing moisture to evaporate on the outside, leaving the skin dry and warm 
within. 

An important negative and constant tribo electric action, creating an electro¬ 
static barrier between the skin and the undergarment. 

A permanent and natural non-inflammability. A non-allergic product, which is 
pleasing to wear. 

TRANSFER OF BODY MOISTURE 

Equally important is transfer of body moisture away from the skin to keep you 
warm, dry and comfortable. 
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Sole Australian distributor; Mountain Designs Pty Ltd. Available at selected specialist shops. 
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Huts of the High Country by Klaus Hueneke 
(ANU Press, 1982, RRP $24.95). 

Anyone who has tried to walk or ski 
through the Snowy Mountains knows how ex¬ 
tensive they are. And many visitors have ex¬ 
perienced the harsh weather of the high 
country. 

Over the years a variety of people have 
spent time in the Snowies: aborigines hunt¬ 
ing, Europeans exploring, stockmen grazing 
cattle, miners, dingo trappers, dam builders 
and skiers. But through all the changes the 
mountains have continued to cast their spell 
over visitors and challenge walkers and 
skiers. 

Klaus Hueneke has gone a long way 
towards expressing the spirit of the Snowies. 
He has carried out careful, sensible research 
to outline the historical background of the 
huts, old mines and characters of the 
Kosciusko region. 

Hueneke is already well known for his 
photographs of the Alps, and when these are 
combined with his text the result is a fine 
book with hours of good reading and 
authoritative information. Huts of the High 
Country records the author’s own ex¬ 
periences in the mountains, and it is obvious 
he knows them well. 

Hueneke’s thorough spade work has turn¬ 
ed up some fascinating by-ways in the history 
of the area. For example, he gives details of 
Wragges Observatory, the weather 
observation station built in 1898 on the sum¬ 
mit of Mt Kosciusko itself, and manned by 
three men year round until 1902. The building 
stood until 1914, when it was destroyed by 
lightning. Among the visitors to the hut was a 
Mr Gainford — the first person to push, ride 
and carry a bicycle to the top of Mt 
Kosciusko! 

There are also accounts of tragedies in the 
mountains: Seaman and Hayes near 
Kosciusko in 1928, Graeme Edenborough 
near Cup and Saucer in 1972, and the 
tragedy of Kunama Hut. The ruins of Kunama, 
a stone hut, can still be seen near the saddle 
between Mt Northcote and Mt Clark. In July 


1956 Roslyn Wesche was killed when an 
avalanche raced down Mt Clark and wiped 
the hut off its foundations. The path of the 
avalanche was no more than 50 metres 
across. 

Each hut has its story, and each is full of 
surprises. In the wake of the controversy sur¬ 
rounding proposals to eliminate some huts, 
Hueneke has done a thorough job catalogu¬ 
ing information on the huts — of which there 
is a large number. 

Feats of endurance have not been 
neglected. Of these there are many, but Rob¬ 
bie Kilpinen’s record ski from Perisher to 
Kiandra is worth a mention. In 1964, after a 
heavy training schedule covering two 
winters, Kilpinen took advantage of excellent 
snow conditions to ski the distance in a little 
over eight hours at his first attempt. A 
remarkabie feat, and no one has come near it 
since. 

The Snowy Mountains have a lore and 
mystique of their own, and this volume will be 
sought by anyone who has been touched by 
their magic. 

Brian Waiters 

The Gift of the Forest edited by Jutta Hosel, 
Rosemary and Robert Brissenden (Australian 
Conservation Foundation/Currey O’Neil, 
1982, RRP $19.95). 

This is a magnificent collection of 
outstanding colour photographs and 
literature (mainly poetry) depicting the 
wonders of our forests. It is a collection of the 
work of many photographers, poets and 
writers with talents as diverse as those of 
Judith Wright and Peter Carey. 

The production of the book is of an 
unusually high standard. It is hard to imagine 
the bookshelf of any Australian wilderness 
lover not Including The Gift of the Forest. 

Chris Baxter 

Granite Wilderness; Granite Belt National 
Parks by Errol Walker (International Colour 
Productions, 1982), Available from E Walker, 
36 Hale Haven Drive, Stanthorpe, Qld 4380 


for $14.95 post free). 

When reviewing books about Australia’s 
wilderness there are occasional revelations: 
an unknown region, new perspectives, novel 
experiences. This book provides just such a 
pleasant revelation. It comprises Errol 
Walker’s photographic exploration of the 
granite belt area along the New South Wales 
and Queensland borders. Strange forma¬ 
tions, waterfalls and hardy flora are the key 
features of this wilderness. 

The book Is concerned with five Parks, in¬ 
cluding Bald Rock, (the third largest rock In 
Australia and its summit stands at a breezy 
1,277 metres). In the Boonoo Boonoo Park 
are the 210 metre Boonoo Boonoo Falls, a 
cascading ribbon of water on a 60° angle. 

Walker is a sensitive photographer with 
some fine images. The slim volume is sup¬ 
ported by very little text and (sadly) no maps. 
Granite Wilderness is a tantalizing account of 
this weather-sculptured region, 

BW 

Equipment for Bushwalking and Moun¬ 
taineering (The Melbourne University Moun¬ 
taineering Club, third edition 1982, RRP 
$8.00). 

This revised edition of the MUMC’s classic 
reference has been a very long time in com¬ 
ing. Substantial (144 pages), with colour 
covers and much updated information, it is 
clearly an important Australian wilderness 
reference. 

But there is something of an out-of-date 
’feel’ to this book. This may be due to reten¬ 
tion of the original format, the use of some 
’stale’ photos and rather folksy illustrations. 
Closer examination reveals that not all the in¬ 
formation is as up-to-date as it might be. For 
example, in the section on packs the ex¬ 
amples cited are generally brands that were 
common some years ago and are not 
necessarily readily available today. Similarly, 
the comments about climbing harnesses and 
boots reveal an out-of-date approach. 

It would have been good to have seen 
fewer typesetting errors and a list of sug¬ 
gested references. 

However, it would be unrealistic to deny 
the basic common sense, soundness and 
good value of this book. It’s hard to do 
without it if you plan to visit our bush or moun¬ 
tains, particularly if you are a novice. 

CB 

Wilderness edited by Vance Martin (Find- 
horn Press, 1982, RRP $9.95). 

There is a story about an African chief 
who, when a European asked him who owned 
a particular piece of land replied, 'The many 
who have lived here in the past, the few who 
live here now and the many who will live here 
in the future’. 

The traditions and culture of the African 
people were, in bygone days, interwoven with 
wilderness. For many centuries the African 
was a pastoral farmer and hunter, and there 
were no laws to protect the fauna and flora 
against injudicious human use of the environ¬ 
ment because there was no need for such 
laws. 

Bald Rock Creek In the Girraween National Park. 
Photo by Errol Walker, reproduced from Granite 
Wilderness. Right, snow gums on Mt Franklin in the 
Brindabella Ranges near Canberra. Photo by Colin 
Totterdell, reproduced from The Gift of the Forest 
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OUTWARD 

BOUND 

HEARD ABOUT 


OUTWARD BOUND? 

A HOLIDAY THAT ISN’T A HOLIDAY! 

You sweat, you laugh, you get tired, you get excited all at OUTWARD BOUND. 
And you do it all in the great outdoors, expeditioning through caves, over 
mountains, down rivers, through some of Australia’s most magnificent 
country. 

OUTWARD BOUND is you and a group of others learning about 
yourselves, finding understanding, direction and enormous personal 
satisfaction. 


OUTWARD BOUND - IS UNIQUE - 
out more. 


You owe it to yourself to find 








OUTWARD BOUND conducts courses for MEN & WOMEN 
17-29, Adult Courses for men & women OVER 30, Pack and^ 
Paddle camps for BOYS 12-16 and GIRLS 12-16. 

To find out more, telephone Sydney (02) 267 2499 or . 
send the adjacent slip. ^ 
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Following colonization and the Industrial 
Revolution, lifestyles of people have become 
more and more divorced from their 'natural' 
habitat. And with increasing demand for 
resources the natural balance of nature has 
been violently disrupted. 

Today there is world-wide concern about 
rapidly diminishing resources and it has 
become clear that laws and careful manage¬ 
ment are necessary to preserve what little we 
have left. At Cairns in 1980 this concern for 
our remaining wilderness areas was discuss¬ 
ed at the second World Wilderness Con¬ 
ference. 

Speaking at the conference, New South 
Wales National Parks and Wildlife Service 
Director, Mr Geoff Armstrong, said that when 
dealing with a resource as limited, en¬ 
dangered and valuable as wilderness it would 
be presumptuous, if not delinquent, of any 
representative of ‘the few who live here now’ 
to make decisions which would needlessly 
destroy values which should be available for 
our children and ‘the many who will live here 
in the future’. 

The conference, addressed by many well- 
known scientists and environmentalists, ex¬ 
amined the interplay of the scientific, 
ecological, social, cultural and spiritual 
aspects of our world’s wide places. Vance 
Martin has edited what he believes were the 
most important contributions to the con¬ 
ference for a book simply entitled 
Wilderness. 

The overall impact is on the con¬ 
sciousness. It questions the direction the 
world is heading as man separates himself 
further from his natural environment and 
loses sight of its life-supporting qualities. The 
book is timely. Decisions being made now will 
have far-reaching effects on the existence of 
wilderness in the future. 

In our highly urbanized and materialistic 
society many people view wilderness as 
areas of no real value. Wilderness highlights 
not only the spiritual benefits of wilderness 
but the scientific and ecological necessity of 
maintaining it. We are reminded that it was 
yesterday that gave us today and it Is today 
that will give us tomorrow. 

Deirdre Martin 

The Mountain Men text by James Cowan, 
photographs by Colin Beard (Reed, 1982, 
RRP $19.95). 

This is an interesting and visually attractive 
account of visits the author and photographer 
made to men of the mountain country of New 
South Wales and Victoria in the south-eastern 
corner of Australia. 

It records something of the oral tradition of 
the early pioneers and their families, and 
something of the hardship, danger and 
loneliness they endured in remote areas. 
There are meetings with many old timers, ac¬ 
counts of time spent with men mustering cat¬ 
tle on the Bogong High Plains and talks with 
some who, for one reason or another, still live 
deep in the past. 

That the pictures are more enjoyable than 
the text may be because Colin Beard sets out 
simply to record the beauty and grandeur that 
is there, and the men and animals he met, 
while James Cowan attempts to prove 
something about a separate Australian 
culture. 

The superb photography and its reproduc¬ 
tion alone would merit The Mountain Men a 
place on the coffee tables of those who have 
an interest in the High Plains, their peaks and 
their valleys. The author is keenly observant 
and his story is at all times readable. The 


book is enlivened by conversations with, and 
intimate pictures of, this generation of moun¬ 
tain men, their horses and their dogs, at work, 
at ease and not least at their ablutions. 

The modern ‘mountain men’ are depicted 
as a race apart, a description increasingly dif¬ 
ficult to maintain in the face of intrusion by 
publicity, people and modern facilities. The 
controversial issue of cattle grazing on the 
high country receives some attention, but the 
more divisive and urgent issue of the damage 
caused to mountain country by the invasion 
of trail bikes and four-wheel-drive vehicles 
(not to mention their drivers and passengers) 
is scarcely mentioned. 

This may be because the writer and 
photographer used such vehicles extensively 
in producing this book. 

There is perhaps unintentional humour in 
the magnificent horse laugh facing the 
author's Introduction with its references to 
'urban hedonists masquerading as nature 
lovers’, and a call for 'a law protecting in¬ 
digenous races from moralising con¬ 
servationists’. 

While not intended as a guide, the absence 
of maps of the area, other than one little 
larger than a postage stamp, might be regret¬ 
ted by some people. There are errors in the 
captions of some pictures, such as the pic¬ 
ture of the Viking incorrectly identified as ‘Mt 
Cobbler’. This and numerous other inac¬ 
curacies may flow from a wish to take hasty 
advantage of public interest created in the 
theme of the successful film The Man from 
Snowy River. 

CB 

Australian Wildflowers by Sue Forrester 
and John Brownlie (Currey O’Neil, 1982, RRP 
$15.95). 

This book is another product of the 
publishing world’s recent interest in produc¬ 
ing ‘glossies’ on plants and the natural en¬ 
vironment. During the past ten years so many 
texts, specific and general, have been printed 
that it is difficult to know which to recom¬ 
mend to people who have only recently 
become interested in outdoor subjects. 

One would expect that, for another book to 
be produced within the broad category of 
Australian wildflowers, it must be either 
beautifully illustrated or have a format that 
fulfils a new role. The photographic plates in 
Australian Wildflowers are certainly beautiful, 
but not outstanding. However, by careful divi¬ 
sion of the text, it presents a pleasant in¬ 
troduction to its subject. The authors have 
chosen the middle-road approach and pro¬ 
vide many colourful photographs of plants in 
their natural setting, combined with a 
reasonably thorough introduction to the 
nomenclature and language of botany in the 
plant descriptions. 

The format is perhaps larger than 
necessary for practical use. The book is cer¬ 
tainly not a field guide for identification pur¬ 
poses, but neither does it fall under the label 
of ‘coffee table' books as the text is infor¬ 
mative and covers a wide range of Australian 
species. 

Tasmania continues to suffer from the 
curious phenomenon of a disappointing lack 
of reference. Many of its uniquely beautiful 
specimens, such as the Richeas, leather- 
wood flowers of the minute flora of the 
cushion plants, have been overlooked. 

But as an attractively presented general in¬ 
troduction to Australian wildflowers this is the 
sort of book that would make a delightful ad¬ 
dition to the shelves of any budding botanist. 

Francine Gilfedder 



Use a Silva System compass and 
you’ll know where you’re headed 
—and how to get back. Silva 
combines a precision magnetic 
compass with a method of finding 
and remembering your course—a 
method so simple you’ll master it 
in minutes. 

Silva Type 3 : Capsule 

rotates in transparent base plate 
to plot course • Needle turns on 
sapphire bearing • Liquid 
filled—needle settles quickly • 
Luminous points* Accurate to 
* 2 -degree • Available at better 
camping/sporting goods stores. 
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K ARHU HAVE DONE tT! 

n The Multigrade ski with waxless 
base that works like wax • grips on 
ice & wet snow How? 
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Composed of a new polymer, a plasticiser loses its function and the fibres which 
that serves as a catalyst, and polyamid fibres, contract in colder temperatures, expand and 
The plasticiser makes the polymer “drop out” of the material to act like a 

progressively harder as the temperature "mini-mohair” base, 
drops below zero. Above zero the polymer 


Multigrade. 


KARHU 

^iSCROSS 
COUmRY 


Available from Bushgear, Paddy Pallin, Eastern Mountain Ctr., 
Outdoor Gear - Ballarat, Thor Adventure - Adelaide. 


Take the disease out of water 

withPuritabs* 



Reduce the threat of gastrointestinal upsets such 
as diarrhoea caused by water-borne disease - treat 
your drinking and cooking water with Puritabs, 
the effervescent water purification 

• Designed for water bottles, billycans, etc., Puritabs wipes 
out micro-organisms in water. One tablet purifies one litre 
of water in 10 minutes or two litres if left for 30 minutes. 

• Virtually tasteless in water, they dissolve rapidly. Foods, 
beverages and concentrates prepared with such water are 
unchanged in flavour or appearance. 

• Available in packs of 36 (3 strips of 12 tablets in foil) 
from leading camping and disposal stores and Scout 
Outdoor Centres. 

Puritabs-Maxi bulk water purification tablets now in foil 
packets of 30. 

SCHERING CORPORATION U.S.A. 






Health care is our business 




















A Field Guide to the National Parks of Vic¬ 
toria by Alan Fairley (Rigby, 1982, RRP 
$22.00). 

In Victoria the National Parks Service is a 
relatively minor body within the public ser¬ 
vice, and this is reflected by the small number 
of National Parks In that State. By contrast, 
the Forests Commission of Victoria is a 
relatively powerful body, and manages many 
areas of little significance for forestry but of 
great recreational value, such as the Gram- 
plans Ranges. 

In the past few years there have been 
significant additions to Victoria's Parks, with 
Croajingalong (a large coastal Park in East 
Gippsiand), the Snowy River National Park 
and some long overdue alpine Parks, in¬ 
cluding Bogong National Park. 

In some cases the new Parks have been 
burdened with unnecessary 'facilities' which 
often compromise their value, but generally 
management has been more sensitive than 
that provided by the Forests Commission. 

This book, published with the co-operation 
of the National Parks Service, is a thorough 
field guide to Victoria’s National Parks and 
other regions managed by the National Parks 
Service. Alan Fairley has already produced a 
similar field guide to the Parks of New South 
\A/ales, and has compiled a great deal of 
material, including the historical aspects of 
each Park, flora and fauna, suggested ac¬ 
tivities and facilities. 

At times Fairley has not checked his 
material closely enough, as when he cites 
John Mitchell as the first visitor to the Bogong 
High Plains in 1843, a myth carefully 
dismantled by Stephenson in Cattlemen and 
Huts of the High Plains. Nevertheless, the 
research has been considerable, and it is not 
surprising that it is packed with interesting 
snippets of information. 

The text is supported by maps and 
numerous colour plates, generally of good 
quality and well labelled (although the 
photograph facing page 273 is not Mt St 
Phillack, as captioned). 

In all, the book is good value, whether as a 
field guide or general reading. Let us hope it 
leads to a growing pride in Victoria's National 
Parks, and a more enlightened management 
of the State’s wild places. 

BW 

Contemplation Calendar 1983 (Peter Ewing 
Photography, RRP $5.50). 

Western Australia's offering on the 
wilderness calendar front Is unusual In that 
Peter Ewing’s photos, and they are im¬ 
pressive, are reproduced in black and white. 

There are two months to each photo which 
is disappointing, but the photos, mostly close- 
ups, are of unusual quality. 

Available from PO Box 40, Cottesloe, 
Western Australia 6011 for $5.50 including 
postage. 

CB 

What Animal is That? by Harry Frauca 
(Doubleday, 1982, RRP $29.95). 

In this book Harry Frauca has set about 
producing a guide to Australia’s animals in 
one volume. It is an ambitious task, par¬ 
ticularly as the subject matter includes in¬ 
sects and spiders, which account for about a 
third of the book. It describes over 600 
species and is well illustrated with colour and 
black and white photographs. 

Naturally enough, it is not possible to deal 
comprehensively with Australia’s fauna in 
200 pages, and Frauca does not achieve this. 
He has produced, however, a useful guide 


that outlines the main aspects of each class 
of Australian fauna and describes the more 
common examples. It is well indexed and may 
be used as a home reference work. 

BW 

The Great Dividing Range by Jeff Toghill 
(Reed, 1982, RRP $29.95). 

This substantial coffee table publication 
covers considerable ground: from the tip of 
Queensland to western Victoria. It is not, 
primarily, a book about those parts on and 
around Australia’s Great Dividing Range that 
will be of most interest to the readers of this 
magazine. 

Something of a travelogue. The Great 
Dividing Range is more concerned with the 
towns than the ranges of the Divide, With a 
few exceptions, such as an out-of-focus 
photo of alpine daisies near Mt Hotham, the 
photography is very good, with some of the 
photos, like the one of the Budawangs, ex¬ 
cellent. 

CB 

1983 Canoeing Calendar (Australian Canoe 
Federation, 140 Gotham Road, Kew, Victoria 
3101, RRP $3.95). 

This desk-top calendar features 
photographs of every aspect of the sport, and 
includes major canoeing dates. Photographic 
reproduction is not, however, all that it might 
be in some cases. Proceeds from calendar 
sales will go to the Australian Canoe Federa¬ 
tion, and will help all aspects of canoeing ad¬ 
ministration. 

CB 

This is Canoeing by Jane and Roy Farrance 
(Victorian Canoe Centre, 1982, RRP $14.95). 

At last, a comprehensive Australian canoe¬ 
ing book, based on local conditions! This well 
written, easy-to-understand book, with over 
200 pages and 150 photographs and illustra¬ 
tions, fills a big gap in up-to-date canoeing 
literature. 

The book covers just about every aspect of 
canoeing, and places great emphasis on 
safety — from building a boat to paddling. 
The authors’ own love of canoeing comes 
through strongly with a very positive ap¬ 
proach to improving skills, trying different 
techniques and generally having fun. 

Areas peripheral to canoeing are also 
covered, such as camping in wilderness 
areas, ethics and conservation. 

The section on canoe design, construction 
and repair is very thorough. 

The paddling technique sections cover 
both kayak and canoe, and as well as the 
basic strokes, include white water technique 
and the eskimo roll. 

The rapids and river ’reading’ section is ex¬ 
cellent, with many illustrations and 
photographs, and describes the International 
River Grading System. 

Safety and rescue are well covered, as is 
one of the most insidious hazards to 
canoeists, hypothermia. 

Every aspect of canoe sport is described in 
great detail, from canoe polo to marathon 
racing. Where applicable, descrip¬ 
tions/specifications of the boats and equip¬ 
ment used are given, as well as the various 
classes, rules, training and tactics, organiza¬ 
tion and skills required. The sections on sea 
kayaking and surfing, which are relatively 
new aspects of canoeing, are well covered, 
with a great deal of information on equip¬ 
ment, the sea, tides and navigation. 

The main weakness of the book is that it 
doesn’t offer much for the experienced pad- 


dler. It is a comprehensive book suitable for 
beginner and intermediate paddlers, but is 
lacking the information, tips and ideas I ex¬ 
pected from authors of such wide experience 
as Jane and Roy Farrance. Of course, not 
everything can be said in one book; maybe 
they are planning a follow-up edition. 

Overall, this comprehensive canoeing 
book is good value and is likely to become a 
standard text for canoeists. 

Yvonne McLaughlin 

Mt Arapiles: A Rockclimbers’ Handbook 

edited by Kim Carrigan (Victorian Climbing 
Club, 1983, expected RRP $16.00). 

It is fitting that this should be the magnum 
opus of rockclimbing guides since Mt 
Arapiles is our best cliff. Approximately 1,300 
climbs are described in some 300 pages. 

That this is a good professional production 
is immediately evident. It looks good, reads 
well and, generally speaking, it is thorough, 
fair and accurate, and has non-contentious 
grading. It is almost completely up-to-date, 
something that few other guides have been 
when they have been published. Other at¬ 
tributes which lift this guide well above the or¬ 
dinary are its profusion of good action 
photos, mainly by Glenn Tempest, excellent 
photo-diagrams and most useful listing by 
grade of all climbs above grade 17. 

The weaknesses of this excellent guide 
generally arise from a too-heavy reliance on 
dubious material from the previous VCC 
guide, especially at the lower grades. This is 
particularly so regarding the unfortunate con¬ 
fusion over leaders of first ascents. The em¬ 
phasis of this guide is on hard climbing, as 
evidenced by the photo selection, introduc¬ 
tions and allocation of stars (for quality), 
which is pretty ‘tight’ anyway. A detailed 
(anecdotal) history will be missed by some, as 
will a chronological list of first ascents. The 
explanation of the naming of the hardest 
climb is not accurate: the namer never 
doubted, once operations on it had com¬ 
menced, that the line of India would be climb¬ 
ed ’free’: the name was a cynical observation 
on the ’free’ climbing methods employed. The 
proof copy we inspected had a few minor in¬ 
accuracies, such as the gross mis-grading of 
Snorkler and its direct start, and the inac¬ 
curate placing of Flop Wall on the map: 
hopefully these will have been rectified. 

Sixteen dollars a lot of money? Yes, but 
this is one hell of a lot of guide. 

CB 

Other Titles Received 
Indian Mountaineer Spring 1982 (The In¬ 
dian Mountaineering Foundation). 

The Melbourne Walker 1983 (Melbourne 
Walking Club, RRP $1.60). 

Walk 1983 (Melbourne Bushwalkers, RRP 
$2.50). 


More Good News for 
Wild Contributors 

We have been paying Wild 
contributors at commercial rates for 
12 months. Now we are pleased to 
be able to announce that from our 
next issue we will be paying them 
substantially more. 

Again we thank contributors for 
their outstanding response that 
has made Wild the Australian 
wilderness adventure magazine. 
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AVAILABLE ONLY FROM YOUR SPECIALIST OUTDOOR SHOP 


ALL THE BEST OUTDOORS... 




OPTIMUS 81 — TRAPPER 
(With Adjustable Burner) 


AIR LIFT’S NEW 
BLUE WING 

The lightweight Blue Wing-42, weigh¬ 
ing only 11 oz., features 9 separate 
tubes of polytensilon™ (suitable for 
winter use) encased in a 22” x 42" 
sturdy ripstop nylon cover. Easy to 
inflate, easy to repair (a punctured tube 
can be replaced in seconds) each Blue 
Wing comes with a 3%” x 7" stuff 
sack, spare tube and patch tape. 

A 22” X 72” model is also available 


SOLE AUSTRALIAN AGENTS; OUTDOOR SURVIVAL AUSTRALIA 

TRADE ENQUIRIES ONLY: Outdoor Survival Australia, 6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, Victoria, 3175. 


For the ultimate in Lightweight 
Tents and synthetic as well as 

down Sleeping Bags look for the 
name “BLACK ICE”, your 
Guarantee of Quality . . . 

* Meridian 4-man Dome Tent 

* Meridian 2-man Dome Tent 

* North Star 3-man Tunnel Tent 

* U.F.O. 2-man Tunnel Tent 

Plus: 

* Timberline Long Polarguard 
Sleeping Bag 

* Timberline Reg. 

Sleeping Bag 

* Timber line Long Thermalite 
Sleeping Bag 

* Timberline Reg. Thermalite 
Sleeping Bag 

* Starlight Long Down Sleeping Bag 

* Starlight Reg. Down Sleeping Bag 


AVAILABLE ONLY FROM YOUR 
SPECIALIST OUTDOOR SHOP ... 


Packs! 


The Optimus Trappe^l is a compact camping stove with a fully 
adjustable burner which gives a high heat output. easy to 
operate, non-pressurised and no need for pre-heating. TR Trapper 
works at high altitude and in cold climates. T^e Trapper is a 
complete campii^^set: adjustable burner; two pots (1.9 and 2.1); a 
frying pan, bottotn%diam. 170 mm; a ^indlhield; a pot handle; 
measure scoop and carry^i^stvp* • 

OPTIMUS also have six other models — see the full 
Optimus range at your specialist outdoor shop. 


The 4 oz. POCKET 
FLUORESCENT LIGHT 


The ideal Bushwalkers 
Nisht Lisht 


See the Pocket Fluorescent 
light at your Specialist 
Outdoors Shop .. . 
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The Great South West Walking Track 

Sandra Bardwell describes Victoria’s magnificent new coastal walking track. 



• UNTIL A YEAR OR TWO AGO, THE SOUTH- 
western corner of Victoria had not been widely 
regarded as a bushwalking area. Lacking moun¬ 
tains, plateaux and ranges, the region appears to 
have little to offer, although canoeists know the 
splendour of the lower Gleneig River and naturalists 
would be aware of the wealth of species in the wide 
diversity of habitats. 

There are also large areas of Crown land controll¬ 
ed by three State government authorities. This fact 
fired the imagination of a local National Parks Ser¬ 
vice officer; a plan for a 200 kilometre walking track 
linking these Parks and reserves was the result. The 
track would enable walkers to visit an area of dry 
sclerophyll forest in which the Surrey and Fitzroy 
Rivers provide startlingly different corridors of 
dense vegetation. From there, they would continue 
down the Gleneig River, within a National Park, with 
extensive limestone cliffs rising sheer from its wide, 
placid waters. In complete contrast, the next stage 
along the 60 kilometre beach of Discovery Bay 
would be a memorable wilderness experience that 
is followed by a magnificent cliff-top path round 
Capes Duquesne and Bridgewater, and beach and 
dune walking along the beautiful crescent-shaped 
Bridgewater Bay. Finally, the unusual limestone for¬ 
mations at Cape Nelson, a stand of rare soap 


mallee and a landslip along the western side of 
Nelson Bay sustain the variety and interest until the 
last kilometre of the track. 

Moreover, the area is not without its historical 
associations. Major Sir Thomas Mitchell followed 
the Gleneig River to its mouth in 1836. The Cape 
Nelson lighthouse was built in 1884. 

The realization of the plan for this, the Great 
South Western Walking Track, has been made possi¬ 
ble by close co-operation between the National 
Parks Service, Forests Commission and Lands 
Department and, in particular, by the enthusiasm 
and energy of the Principal of Portland High School, 
supported by his staff and by candidates for the 
Duke of Edinburgh Award. They have worked on 
track marking and clearing, and the construction of 
the simple campsite facilities. The Track is to be of¬ 
ficially opened later in 1983 but it can now be follow¬ 
ed for the full distance. 

It has the virtue of adaptability to a wide range of 
abilities and circumstances. It is not only the 
preserve of hardy long distance walkers, but it can 
also be tackled in easy stages by young and old 
alike. The Moonah Track in particular, between 
Cape Nelson and the end of the Track near 
Portland, is well suited to families and all casual 
visitors to the area. 


Stiles, steps and bridges have been constructed 
wherever necessary, and the Track generally is well 
marked and signposted (vandalism permitting) with 
lettered signs, red triangular markers and the 

Information. Up-to-date information about 
availability of water, likelihood of campsites being 
full, and printed information about the Parks through 
which the Track passes, may be obtained from the 
National Parks Service, South West District Office, 
63 Julia Street, Portland, 3305, Telephone (055) 23 
3232. 

Transport. It would be preferable to arrange to 
leave private cars in Portland rather than at the start 
of the Track near the Princes Highway, 12 
kilometres north of Portland (GR 549674 Portland) 
As there is no attractive or safe way of covering the 
distance on foot, a taxi may be the quickest way of 
reaching the start. For people undertaking a section 
of the Track, road maps and National Parks Service 
brochures show details of the best access routes to 
strategic points along the Track. Public transport is 
available from Melbourne, on week days only, either 
by train to Warrnambool and bus to Portland, or bus 
direct. Continue on the bus towards Heywood and 

Cape Nelson. Erik Westrup 
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SUPER 
UNDERWEAR 

Warm, dry, comfortable; LI FA! 

SUPER UFA underwear controls 
skin humidity, aiding the 
body's natural cooling 
mechanisms— preventing 
overheating when active and 
overcooling while resting. 

The SUPER LIFA 
polypropylene knit is light, 
form-fitting, durable and 
doesn’t absorb or retain 
moisture. SUPER LIFA 
takes perspiration 
away from your body 
keeping you warm, 
dry and comfortable. 

If you walk, ski, 
climb, paddle, jog, 
cycle, sail or in 
fact indulge in any 
everyday activity, 
start with UFA then 
decide what else 
you'll need to wear. 
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Available from all good outdoor shops 


BIVOUACS 

du Bout du Monde 

Mountaineering 
Trekking-Adventure 
Wilderness Expeditions 

Robust four-wheel-drive trucks will take 
you to discover the wild mountains, 
deserts, and forests and meet the people 
, of the world. 

V 



AFRICA 

• T unisia-Ouagadougou-Abidjan 

• Tunisia-Nairobi-Mombasa 
Trekking and ascents in Hoggar, 

i, Ruwenzori, Kilimanjaro, 
a: all the African 



.r Christian Recking 

Delu-Sdentrier 
74800 La Roche sur Foron 
FRANCE 


■Yucatan, Grand Canyon, 
Colorado, Yosemite, Lotus Flow 
Tower, Mt McKinley, etc, 

1 April—30 Sept '6 


m$US500to 3000 


alight at the start of the Track. Bus transport is also 
available from Mt Gambler. 

Timing. The best times of the year to do the walk 
are October to early December and late March to 
early June. During winter and spring, the high level 
of the waters of the Fitzroy and Surrey Rivers may 
render some of the forest section impassable. Con¬ 
ditions could be uncomfortably warm during sum¬ 
mer for sustained, extended walking. There would 
also be the threat of fire in the forest and to a lesser 
extent along the river. Short walks combined with 
swimming and surfing are recommended instead. 

How long? It is possible to cover the distance in 
seven days, but this rate of travel is not advocated. I 
think nine or ten days would allow moderate days' 
walking with time for photography, bird watching 
and swimming. 

Campsites. Each of the 11 campsites has at 
least one properly constructed fireplace, a toilet 
and a permanent water supply, provided, in some 
cases, that tanks are not used for target practice. 
Firewood is scarce along Discovery and 
Bridgewater Bay and at The Springs, so a stove 
should be carried. In the small town of Nelson at 
about the half-way mark, there is a camping ground 
and more formal accommodation. Please 
remember; fires may only be lit in the fireplaces pro¬ 
vided, and nowhere at all on days of Total Fire Ban; 
dogs, cats and firearms are not permitted in Na¬ 
tional Parks; the Track is for walkers only — horses 
and motor bikes are not permitted. The manage¬ 
ment authorities appreciate being advised of the 
plans of intending visitors; the National Parks Ser¬ 
vice at Portland, as above; the Forests Commission 
at Heywood, telephone; (055) 27 1302; the Lands 
Department (for the section between Discovery Bay 
and Cape Nelson), telephone; (055) 72 3033. 

Refuelling. Nelson has a store with a modest 
range of supplies, as well as a hotel. There is a kiosk 
at the western end of Bridgewater Bay which sells 
take-away food and drinks, mainly on summer 
week-ends and holidays. Supplies could be mailed 
to the Nelson post office. 

Maps. Division of National Mapping; 1 ;250,000 
series — Portland, Panola. 1;100,000 series — 
Portland, Nelson: Northumberland and Gambler 
cover only a tiny section of the Track. Department 
of Crown Lands and Survey (35 Spring Street, 
Melbourne), 1;25,000 series; Keegan Bend, Wan- 
win, Oxbow Lake, Chaucer and Grant Bay, Portland, 
Dryden, Cape Duquesne, Fisherman Cove; in provi¬ 
sional format only; Lake Mombeong, Hedditch, 
together covering all but the forest section of the 

The Forest, about 50 kilometres 

Campsites (all on Nelson sheet); Cut-out Camp, 
Surrey River 438733; Cobboboonee 380775; Fitzroy 
River 371854 (in summer the flow of the river here 
may be imperceptible, but it is permanent). 

From a flora reserve beside the Highway, the 
Track weaves a course through predominantly 
stringybark forest. That the area has been, and still 
is, a working forest is evident in the varying ages of 
the stands of eucalypts. Bushfires have swept 
through the forest recently; differing rates of 
regeneration of native plants are evident. 

Interludes within the forest are very pleasantly 
provided by the Fitzroy and Surrey Rivers. Ferns 
and blackwoods cluster close to the valley floors as 
though a fence had been thrown across the slopes 
to confine their growth. The open, marshy upper 
reaches of several streams are filled with tall ti-tree 
and reeds, the haunts of vociferous frogs. 
Kangaroos and emus are by far the most common 
wildlife in the forest. 

Lower Gleneig National Park, Moleside to 
Nelson, about 45 kilometres 

Campsites (all on Nelson sheet); Moleside 
235879; Battersbys 140888; Pattersons Canoe 
Camp 050937. 

The Track mainly follows the River Road 
downstream from 208858 (Nelson, but not shown). 
For the time being, the most direct route to this 
point from Moleside is beside the bitumen Nelson- 
Winnap Road. A more attractive but longer route 
goes round Wild Dog Bend to Sadie Hawkins, a hut 
site on the bank (218868). Continue a little way 
along the bank to pick up a path to Pannican Creek 
Track which leads to the bitumen; about half a 
kilometre to the south-west is the turn-off along 
River Road. 

It is planned to route the Track close to the river 















by opening sections of foot track where the River 
Road swings away from its course. Vehicular traffic 
may be encountered along the road; except on 
holidays and some week-ends it is not likely to be 
bothersome. 

There are many points from which to enjoy good 
views of the limestone cliffs rising vertically from 
the quiet unruffled river, mainly below Sapling Creek 
(085918). In spring, wildflowers are prolific, while 
kangaroos and emus are again quite common. 

Nelson may be reached by any one of four tracks 
from the river. The choice may be guided by the 
location of your next camp (Nelson or Discovery 
Bay). Unless you have an urge to follow the Victoria- 
South Australia border (the longest route to Nelson), 
the most interesting track is that which leads south¬ 
west and south from the river opposite the Princess 
Margaret Rose Caves (approximately 988947 Gam- 
bier). This little-used, unsignposted track crosses 
two sandy valleys filled with grass trees. At the next 
junction continue along the extension of the E-B 
Track to the south-east. Then veer left at a T- 
junction and walk eastwards to the North Nelson 
Road and into Nelson. Here, cross the Mt Gambler 
Road and follow a side road, right-angling past the 
store to Beach Road on the right. Just past the 
Discovery Bay Coastal Park signboard turn off the 
bitumen along a track to 'Ocean Beach'. 

Discovery Bay, 60 kilometres 

Campsites (all on Nelson sheet): White Sands 
068838; Lake Monibeong 162792; Swan Lake 
272705. 

To provide a diversion from this marathon beach 
walk, an inland track from a point south-east of 
Nobles Rocks (about 110812) to Lake Monibeong is 
planned, as is a route from Swan Lake to 
Bridgewater Lakes via Mt Richmond (National 
Park). 

If you are lucky with the tides, you should enjoy 
firm sand for the walk to delightful White Sands 
Camp. Sheltered behind a line of dunes, it is close to 
permanent water, a miraculous lake in a wide sandy 
basin. A pump will draw the water up during sum¬ 
mer when the surface water disappears. The site is 
marked by a sign 'White Sands Outlet' where a 


streamlet issues from the swampland and crosses 
the beach. About three kilometres further on, the 
low ochre-coloured cliffs of Nobles Rocks, fretted 
and sculptured by the elements, provide a vantage 
point for contemplating the apparently infinite sands 
and turbulent surf. Cape Montesquieu, about one 
and a half hours further south-east, scarcely seems 
to merit the title, but it is the last break in the beach 
of Discovery Bay until the Clifts leading to Cape 
Duquesne. 

Firm sand is virtually non-existent along the 
south-eastern half of the Bay, so it is as much a 
physical as a mental challenge to complete the walk 
to Swan Lake. An adjustment of walking pace is 
necessary, and I found that the distance slipped 
easily past by constantly setting objectives: the next 
coloured piece of flotsam, the next oddly-shaped 
sand dune, and so on. Located 1.7 kilometres in¬ 
land, the Swan Lake campsite lies behind towering 
pale-coloured dunes, more like alpine peaks than 
massive piles of sand. 

With the features of Cape Duquesne steadily 
emerging from the perpetual sea haze across the 
horizon, the last stretch of beach walking is an ex¬ 
hilarating experience. 

Cliffs, Capes, Bays — Descartes Bay to 
Portland, about 45 kilometres 

Campsites: The Springs 324540 (Nelson): if the 
water supply is not working, a natural spring emerg¬ 
ing from the cliffs below should yield an ample supp¬ 
ly; Bridgewater Bay 398540 (Nelson): Mallee Camp 
483481 (Portland). 

From the track across the grassy slopes and cliff 
tops flanking the southern shore of Descartes Bay, 
the inspiring view of the entire shoreline of 
Discovery Bay makes the relentless plodding along 
the soft sand seem well worth while. The cliff-top 
walking to Cape Duquesne and the nearby Petrified 
Forest is enthralling and is mostly easy going, with 
the constant diversion of the panoramic views of 
Discovery Bay and the fringing dunes and hills. 

Cape Bridgewater is another outstanding vantage 
point — high, open and almost invariably breezy. 
Just before reaching the north-western end of 
Bridgewater Bay, the Track passes through private 


property — please do not interfere with any grazing 

Bridgewater Bay is one of the finest on the Vic¬ 
torian coastline, a graceful crescent shape with the 
waves breaking in similarly curved lines. Other than 
the hamlet of Cape Bridgewater, there is virtually no 
sign of disturbance along the Bay, 

About three kilometres along the Bay an exten¬ 
sive outcrop of cliffs and bluffs breaks through the 
steep, scrubby dunes fringing the beach. A track 
has been cut round this barrier which would pro¬ 
bably not be negotiable at sea level even at low tide. 
More firm sand follows, although the full traverse of 
Bridgewater Bay is not achieved without another 
short detour inland. Here again you may savour the 
pleasure of contemplating a panorama of the day’s 
walk, with all of Bridgewater Bay at your feet. 

From Murrells Beach, the Track climbs up 
through thick vegetation to the cliff-top, and leads 
southward to join part of the Sea Cliff Nature Walk In 
Cape Nelson State Park. Lady Julia Percy Island is 
clearly visible on the horizon as a low, flat-topped 
feature. Cape Nelson, a black basalt intrusion 
through the surrounding limestone, and the 
lighthouse, are outside the State Park. 

Cross the bitumen road to the lighthouse to join 
the final section, the Moonah Track. A proper walk¬ 
ing track almost all the way, this is full of surprises. 
First, it winds through tall stands of wattles, ti-tree 
and the rare soap mallee, and soon emerges on the 
coast for good views over Nelson Bay. Closely 
following the cliff edge, the Track undulates quite 
markedly, a good test for walkers near the end of a 
200 kilometre journey. It then swings inland for a 
few kilometres and meanders through rolling 
heathland, affording pastoral views across nearby 
farmland. 

The most unusual section of the Moonah Track 
negotiates a landslip where contorted limestone for¬ 
mations and dense vegetation seem to be escapees 
from sub-tropical rainforest. Finally, in open coun¬ 
try, the Track swings round to the northern shore of 
Nelson Bay and ends at a path leading down to the 
Bay. From there, it is about five kilometres along 
roads and footpaths to the centre of Portland. • 
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"MOUNTAIN 
MASTERS 
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“MOUNTAIN MASTER” Model 658 

The boot for when the going gets tough! 

• Incorporating stitched, bonded and 
standard-screwed construction. 

• Solid butt - leather mid-sole. i 

• Padded bellows tongue and back. I 

• Featuring VIBRAM® long wearing ’ 
outsole. 


‘Mountain Master” Model 677. 


“Leisure” Model 682. 

With “Greenland" sole. 

Short vamp styling and padded 
toe. For lightweight use. 


“Tramper” Model V853. 

Direct vulcanised “Traction Tread" 
sole. Padded bellows tongue. An 
economical and rugged 
performer. 


“Lightweight” Model 643. 

With “Greenland” sole. Smart and 
comfortable, with two-tone upper 
and padded back. For light-duty 
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The Downia the better 


^ You’ll have noticed in the last 12 months that there’s 
been a lot mote Downia around. Now, as you see, 
there’s even more. 

We’re making some of the most advanced and 
serious new sleeping bags, jackets and other outdoor gear 
in the world. 

ProfessionaUy designed with every feature you’d 
expect and filled with the best-lofted, highest quality, 
pure duck-down and feather there is. Bemuse we loft and 
grade it here, in Australia. 

We buy the best in the world and then we process 
it ourselves. That’s the only way to ensure that it is what 
it says. The Downia the better. 

Australian Feather Mills, 

65 Victoria Street, Smithfield. NSW. (02)6045210 









= ANZSES 
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EXPLORATION + SCIENCE 


Australian and New Zealand Scientific 
Exploration Society offers another 
fascinating SW Tasmania Expedition 
for young adults, in January 1984. 
This follows our astoundingly 
successful Franklin River Valley 
Expedition January 1983. 
Three weeks of applied science and two 
weeks of pure adventure in the 
wilderness. Applications for Leader, 
Doctor or Expeditioner appointments 
now sought. 
Further information from: 


Executive Officer 
ANZSES 
PO Box 174 
Albert Park 
Vic 3206 


PARKAS 


Made by 

EIDEX WEATHERWEAR LTD 
PO Box 571 
Wanganui 
New Zealand 


Distributed by 

RICHARDS McCALLUM A/ASIA 
PO Box 14 

Abbotsford Vic 3067 
Tel (03)419 4211 


Made from breathable water resist 
Japara. Ideal for backpacking, ski 
touring and bicycling. 

Design is amply proportioned to 
allow comfort in wearing even 
over bulky clothing. 
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(NEW 

/GUINEA 

1 TREKKING, DIVING, CAVING, RAFTING, 
HORSE RIDING, 4 WHEEL DRIVE, SEA¬ 
PLANE ADVENTURE AND NATURAL 
HISTORY EXPEDITIONS. 

For 7 years we have 
been organizing adven¬ 
ture holidays to this 
unique South Pacific 
destination. Join one of 
our highly experienced 
leaders on an expedition i 
of involvement and dis- J 
covery. 

The fauna, flora and 
marine life are unique, i 
many species of which . 

I are indigenous to Papua 1 
New Guinea. j 

) Spectacular birds of j 
paradise, rare orchids, ‘ 
vast river systems, un- 
I believable human art 
I forms, snowy mountain 
J peaks, smoking volcan- 
' oes, sweeping alpine 

I grasslands and idyllic 
tropical islands. (And 
that’s just the beginn- 


NEW GUINEA EXPEDITIONS. 




Bushsports Is a series of instructional 
workshops in the rucksack sports for 
those with no previous experience or 
others who wish to broaden their range 
of activities. 

Programme: 

Bushwalking 16-17 April 

30 April-1 May 
28-29 May 
Bush Safety 25-26 June 
Cross Country Skiing 6-7 August 
Ski Touring and Snow Camping 
10-11-12 September 
Canoeing 5-6 November 
Rockclimbing 15-16 October 
Canyoning 3-4 December 
Application forms available at most 
camping and equipment stores or 
contact: FBW Education Committee 
GPO Box 2090 Sydney NSW or phone 
Nick Eichhorn (02) 858 5386 ah. 
Conducted by the Federation of 
Bushwalking Clubs (NSW) 



Earle Bloomfield left the bush at ten years of 
age and moved to the seaside, at Indented 
Head. Both Batman and Flinders had landed 
here and living opposite their monument 
clearly affected him. He promptly bought a 
sea kayak, taught himself to paddle, sail and 
skin dive in all weathers, and hasn’t stopped 
journeying to wild places since. 

He worked as a professional outdoor pur¬ 
suits instructor for eight years and has walk¬ 
ed, climbed, canoed, and led treks and ex¬ 
peditions in Britain, France, Italy, Austria, 
Nepal and Australia. 

In 1979, with fellow instructor John 
Brenster, Earle made the first sea kayak cir¬ 
cumnavigation of Tasmania and later was 
founder President of the Victorian Sea Kayak 
Club. Stories of his sea kayak adventures 



have appeared in British and Australian 
magazines, and the official report of his 
Tasmanian expedition has sold out. 

Earle now operates a successful 
signwriting and engraving business in 
Mansfield, Victoria, far from the ocean but 
handy to the next best things; wild rivers and 
Nordic skiing. 

Peter Ewing was born and raised In 
Kalgoorlie and lives in Perth working as an 
engineer. He is an active bushwalker and 
canoeist and all his spare time is spent in the 
bush, the darkroom or helping to preserve the 
State’s diminishing forests. 

The inspiration of Ansel Adams (and other 
similar photographers) and the Zone System 
led him to concentrate totally on black and 
white photography using large format 
cameras to artistically record the beauty of 
the bush. 



Late last year he published a calendar of 
his photographs called Contemplation in an 
effort to make people more conscious of 
West Australia’s unique and precious wild 
places. This is reviewed in this issue. 

Craig Nottle is a 21 year old, fourth year 
medical student at Melbourne University. He 
began bushwalking and Nordic skiing at 
school and took up rockclimbing with the 
Melbourne University Mountaineering Club in 
1979. At the end of that year he had his first 
taste of alpine climbing, in New Zealand, and 
did a number of good climbs including a solo 
ascent of a new route on Malte Brun. Two 
years later he returned to New Zealand and 
did a number of major faces and several new 
routes. His climbs included the North and 
South Faces of Mt Hicks and a traverse of Mt 
Cook — up the Sheila Face and down the 
Hooker Face. 

In 1982 he had a remarkable season in the 
European Alps with ascents of climbs in¬ 
cluding the Dru Couloir (first Australian as¬ 
cent), Freney Pillar on Mt Blanc and the 
Walker Spur. These were 'warm-ups’ for his 
Changabang climb! 

Greg Powell was born in Newcastle, New 
South Wales, in 1950 and did most of his ear¬ 
ly bushwalking with the Scout Association. 
He is now District Venturer Leader with West 
Newcastle District. 

Greg specializes in historical bushwalking, 
researching and retracing the routes of early 
Australian explorers. Many of these trips are 
described in his book Bushwalking in the Blue 
Mountains, (Rigby, 1980). He has also walked 
in the Snowy Mountains and Papua New 
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AUSTRALIA 

Hallmark Leisure 
Goods Ply Limited 
(A member of ttie 
Hallmark Group) 

131 Canterbury Road, 
Toorak, Melbourne, 
Victoria 3142, Australia. 
Phone (03) 241-1595. 
Telex: AA37360 GSAMEL. 



NEW ZEALAND 

Hallmark International Limited 
Head Office: 142 Kent Street, 
Hamilton, New Zealand. 
Phone (071) 78-779. 

Cable: "BILHALL”. 

Telex: NZ21271 HALMARK. 
Postal Address: Private Bag, 
Frankton, New Zealand. 
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THERE'S ONE HOME COM T ORT 
YOU CAN nUCE WITH YOU. 

STRONGyREUABU UGHT 

’ When you’ve finished roughing it by day you don’t want to have to rough it at night without the 

comfort of a strong, reliable light. 

The ‘EVEREADY’ COMBOLITE (above) is an all-purpose 3-in-l light. A floodlight, a spotlight and 
a blinking warning light, all built into one handy lightweight, portable unit. 

The ‘EVEREADY’ FLUROLITE floodlight works in any position - standing, lying, or 
hanging - and it’s powered by ’Eveready’ heavy duty long life batteries. sundowner 

Remember ’Eveready’ Flurolite anytime you 
need a flood of light. 

The ‘EVEREADY’ SUNDOWNER has its own 

dimmer switch. Turn it to LOW and the ’Eveready’ 

Sundowner will operate for 250 hours with a beacon 
light. Turn it to HIGH and the ’Eveready’ Sundowner 
gives you enough light for anything from reading to 
tying tackle. 

The ‘Eveready’ lanterns. 

They make light work of roughing it. 

sady; ’Flurolite’, ’Sundowner’ and :Union Carbide’ are registered 






Spova 
Activ Sports 
Underwear 

— the ideal underwear for 
all active persons. This very 
pleasant and attractive 
underwear which is 
designed to be worn next 
to the body, is in fact 
a direct result of a close 
co-operation with various 
sports associations. 
Practically no moisture 
will be absorbed by the 
SPOVA Activ Sports 
Underwear. Very efficiently, 
the moisture will be 
transported from the body 
to the outer garments. As a 
result of that, the user will 
always, even during a most 
vigorous physical workout, 
feel pleasantly dry and 
warm. SPOVA Activ 
Sports Underwear is 
durable and easy to keep 
clean. The polypropylene 
material is shrink, shape 
and colour proof. This is 
the ideal underwear for 
sweat suits and skiing 
outfits. SPOVA is the ideal 
Activ Sports Underwear for 
everyone who is taking an 
active part in physical 
training. Rinse your 
SPOVA underwear in luke 
warm water after use. 

A vailablefrom your local stockist or 
write for information. Australian 
Mountain Merchants Pty Ltd 4 Racing 
Club Lane Melbourne 3000 Telex 
A30625 am ME024 Telephone 
(03) 67 7966. Trade enquiries welcome. 



430755 


430757 


430752 



Spova 





The 

you value -- 

iok after «> 


You value your 
lifestyle, time, 
family, savings 
and equipment - 
look after them! 


Contact Barry Revill 
about all forms of insurance 
and life assurance. 

Barry Revill and Associates 
165 Eastern Road 
South Melbourne Vic 3205 
(03) 699 3344 

Associated with Scottish 
Amicable since 1963 


/: - 

self-INFLATING 

INSULATING 

maiintt 



DOES IT ALL .. . 


Therm-a-Rest gives you more cushioning 
COMFORT than an air mattress and more 
WARMTH than a foam pad; roiis to a 
COMPACT to cm X 51 cm for easy packing. 
Weighs oniy 680 grammes. And it SELF- 
iNPLATES! Just open the vaive and Therm- 
a-Rest’s foam core draws in air as it ex¬ 
pands to 48.2 cm X 120 cm X 4 cm. Enjoy aii 
that Therm-a-Rest can do for you. Avaiiabie 
coast to coast. Write for a brochure. 

Australian Distributors: 

GRANT MI NERVI NI AGENCIES PTY LTD 
P 0 Box 217 Blair Athol S.A. 5084 
Phone (08) 46 6061 


Guinea (the Kokoda Trail, twice, and Mt 
Wilhelm, the highest peak). 

He is a member of the Blue Mountains 
Speleo Club, Kosciusko Huts Association, 
National Parks Association and Newcastle 
Bushwalking Club. After bushwalking, his 
main outdoor pursuits are ski touring, caving 
and rafting. 

Alan Spendlove has been keenly interested 
in rucksack sports for 16 years. Since he first 
discovered the agonies and ecstasies of 
bushwalking in his early teens, he has also 
become enthusiastic about rockclimbing and 
both cross country and alpine skiing. 

In 1972 Alan joined the Sydney outdoor 
retailer. Mountain Equipment. The past two 
years, however, have seen him as the Sales 
Manager of Blue Mountain Sports (a sister 
company) distributing the New Zealand made 
Macpac Wilderness brand of rucksacks, 
tents and clothing. 

Alan’s practical experience, concern for 
good design and a decade of selling outdoor 
gear make him well qualified to contribute to 
our survey of walking boots. 

Errol Walker was born in Queensland and 
has a keen interest in bushwalking and an ap¬ 
preciation for nature. This appreciation has 
attracted him to many Australian and New 
Zealand National Parks. He has also studied 



and photographed native reserves in Wales, 
Switzerland, Italy and Yugoslavia. 

He has produced two books on 
Queensland’s Granite Belt; Queensland's 
Granite Belt in Colour (1972), and Granite 
Wilderness which is reviewed in this issue. 

Jurgen Zingler was born in Berlin, spent his 
school-days in the foothills of the Bavarian 
Alps and migrated to Australia in 1959. 

A number of overland trips to Europe, in¬ 
cluding trekking in the Himalayas, followed in 
the next ten years. 

Jurgen joined Mountain Equipment in 
Sydney in 1969. He was a member of the 
Sydney Rockclimbing Club for a number of 
years, has walked in New South Wales and 
Tasmania and is an enthusiastic Nordic and 
alpine skier. His other interests include skin 
diving and photography whenever his job as 
Managing Director of Mountain Equipment 
allows him time off which, he complains, is 
never enough. 


SCHOOL 

CAMPS 


• SKIING 

• BASE CAMPS 

• BUSHWALKS 

• EXPEDITIONS 

• ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION 


Safe and challenging 
experiences for all age 
groups conducted by 
FULLY QUALIFIED STAFF 


For further information: 

THE OUTDOOR PEOPLE P/L 

PO Box 317 Croydon 3136 
(03) 725 9419 


SEE NEW ZEALAND 
with 

SELECTA TOURS 
(03) 277 7203 

SELECTA 

OUTDOOR ADVENTURES 
include: 

Bushwalking 
Wilderness Camping 
(family orientated) 

White water rafting 

Selecta staff will plan specific 
activities around your particular 
interests. 

When contacting Selecta for 
further information please quote 
reference W257 

— ^J//gt=i crTA -mi iP«^Tm' 

Suite 3, 310 Stephensons Road 
MtWaverley, 

PO Box 232 Glen Waverley 
Victoria 3150 

(03) 277 7203 Telex AA37767 
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CANOES KAYAK? 
SURF SKIS SAILP'-'Rn? 


^TOP ^ 7 ^ 




^ffy^^Jdothisto 


★ Best quality products at the best prices. ★ Legal 
licensees for • Bapidrider / • Sunseeker Gypsy • Full 
range of Bosco Canoes • Dart Surf Skis Australia 

available for hire at selected serf beaches! ★ Suppliers of quality outdoor 

clothing. ★ Available at: • Bushgear I City) 


• Clearwater Outdoor Centre (Balwyn) • Leigh Martin 
Marine (Wodonga) • Outsports (Caulfield) • PD Marine 
Geelong • Bosco Canoes (Did) • Studley Park 
Boathouse (Kew) ★ Clearwater Expeditions provides 
the outdoor adventure to meet your needs and budget 


For further information contact: 

Clearwater Outdoor Centre / ^irKrA JKT^n 

271 Whitehorse Bead :i, 

Baiwyn 3130 
(03) 836 9820 






















Driving Out Credibility 


It is unfortunate that contemptuous jour¬ 
nalism such as that exhibited in your editorial 
of the Oct/Dec issue of Wild was ever allowed 
to reach the press. Such emotional pop¬ 
pycock, based on rumour, innuendo and un¬ 
substantiated claims, does little other than to 
denigrate an otherwise potentially worthwhile 
magazine... 

Your appraisal of the Howqua-Jamieson 
river region is curious, especially the 
generous amount of defamatory, un¬ 
substantiated references to four-wheel-drive 
vehicies. .. 

In reference to your 'hordes of 4WD 
vehicles’ active in the area — no doubt a fig¬ 
ment of your imagination — it should be 
pointed out... that unlike bushwaikers 4WD 
vehicies remain only on formed tracks as 
specified under the Land Conservation Act 
1973. It might also be of interest to you to 
note that the Forest (sic) Commission main¬ 
tains a system of seasonal road closures, 
which effectively restricts access and main¬ 
tains the roads during the winter months 
when erosion could possibly occur. Further¬ 
more this policy is encouraged and supported 
by this Association and the 31 clubs it 
represents... 

No doubt it serves your cause to ignore 
minor problems such as fire access, and the 
constant need for 4WD access to transport 
search parties for the numerous lost 
bushwaikers ... 

The policy of this Association, unlike many 
walkers we have had to clean up after, is to 
take out what we take in. The lack of en¬ 
vironmental responsibility in this respect by 
walkers has been of constant interest to this 
Association... 

This Association aiso acknowledges the 
abuse given to our slogan in your photograph. 
We suggest that the caption is somewhat 
iudicrous as is the photo of a muddy paddock. 
To attempt to suggest that they are at such- 


and-such a location is a deliberate attempt to 
misiead. 

This Association despises your ciumsy at¬ 
tempts to belittle our recreation through un¬ 
substantiated claims based on rumour, omis¬ 
sion, imagination and unconfirmed reports. 

... This Association demands a written 
retraction and apology in your next issue ... 

Brian Tanner 
President 
Victorian Association of 
Four Wheel Drive Clubs 
Melbourne, Vic 

Mr Tanner’s emotions appear to have slipped 
into overdrive and his logic into reverse! The 
facts referred to in the editorial in question 
were witnessed by the Editor and another 
Wild staff member together with a number of 
other walkers. We saw, for example, more 
than ten four-wheel-drive vehicles at one time 
at the Eight Mile Hut site, and dozens at 
Sheepyard Flat Another Wild staff member 
has seen 12 in a group on Mt Clear at the 
head of the Jamieson Valley. 

Mr Tanner's assertion that '4WD vehicles 
remain only on formed tracks...' is simply 
incorrect as, for example, the photo taken at 
the Bluff Hut shows. (Those present in each 
case can confirm that our two photos were 
taken where we claim they were. Further, the 
Bluff Hut photo can readily be checked 
against the landscape at the hut Mr Tanner's 
claim that our photos were not taken where 
we claim Is therefore also demonstrably un¬ 
true.) 

We leave It to readers to judge the truth of 
Mr Tanner’s implication that Forests Com¬ 
mission 'seasonal road closures' are effec¬ 
tive In preventing erosion caused by four- 
wheel-drive vehicles, and his claim that these 
vehicles are needed to search for 'numerous 
lost bushwaikers'. 

As for the Issue of cleaning up in the bush. 


we can only conclude that in this connection 
there must be a substantial divergence 
between the policy and practice of certain 
four-wheel-drivers! 

Chris Baxter 
Editor 

Fallout 

Have just got around to reading the Wild in¬ 
terview with Peter Genders in the spring 1982 
issue, i notice that he mentions that ‘In New 
Zealand a guy recently shot the Hooker 
Falls’. 

The name of these falls is a Maori name 
and the correct spelling is Huka and I think 
many people would be upset to see it spelt 
any other way. 

Otherwise an excellent magazinel 

Kathryn Groome 

Christchurch, New Zealand 

Stuffed 

It is time for a new campaign in Tasmania. 
There is a threatened species, unique in the 
world, and only we can save it. 

In a changing environment, with new think¬ 
ing, new structures and new challenges, a 
public department still in the 19th century is a 
rare species, constantly in danger of extinc¬ 
tion as the 20th century intrudes on its 
habitat. Carefully isolated by protective 
governments, one last example still thrives — 
the Hydro-Electric Commission of Tasmania. 

Together we can wonder at this relic of a 
bygone era, a voracious valley eater and, 
unless we act to save it, doomed by dams. 

For the HEC is running out of places to put 
dams, and is consuming more and more 
money in an effort to produce less and less 
power for which there is no longer any de¬ 
mand. 

Will our children have to see the HEC in a 
glass case, stuffed? Let us all work to save 
the Hydro-Electric Commission: leave the hot 



MT COOK AND WESTLAND NATIONAL PARKS 

SCHOOL OF MOUNTAINEERING 
• PRIVATE GUIDING 
ALPINE AND CROSS COUNTRY TOURING 
iH^ HELICOPTER AND GLACIER SKIING 

TREKS AND EXPEDITIONS 
NEW ZEALAND’S FOREMOST 
PROFESSIONAL GUIDES 
. Write for details 

SB ' :.rBox 20 Mt Cook 

, 1 . Phone 834 

- r Telex N24308 
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A great XC skiing combinatbn: 
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Alpina boots 

Alpna Sania 

The Same's comfort, fit and performance features make this an ideal boot 
for all types of ski touting. It is one of the most popular boots ever sold. 
Uncompromising quality and performance at an affordable price make this 
boot a bargain. The 1983 Sarna features the newly designed 'Straighf rubber 
sole, Buffalo grain chrome tanned leather, fleece lining, speed lacing with 
new nylon rings for durable smooth closure, lined bellows tongue, felt 
padded insole with arch support, softly padded two-roll cuff, 30 mm inside 
height and navy and white colour scheme. Sizes 36-50 for men and women. 



Is this underwear 
or slumberwear? 

It’s both . . . it’s Chlorofibre. 

Everything that makes Peter Storm Chlorofibre garments the 
perfect winter underwear also makes them the ideal year round 
slumberwear. 

They move chilling moisture away from the skin. They provide 
uncannily effective insulation. 

They don’t ride up when you slip into your sleeping bag — they 
don’t tangle when you turn over. 

If you spend time in the wet or cold, you’ll find Peter Storm 
Chlorofibre underwear/slumberwear a great comfort ... all day, 
all night, all year round. 


Makes great looking walkers. 



















plates burning in a show of power and 
solidarity, turn on the fans and air condi¬ 
tioners to cool things down, buy video 
recorders to record the work of the HEC — 
and we can all drown with the Commission in 
one vast communal orgy of glorious worship 
to the megawatt. 

Brian Walters 
Port Melbourne, Vic 

Pack Dreams 

I would like to explode the great backpacking 
internal frame myth . . , ‘We are not convinc¬ 
ed ... that the system of crossed alloy 
staves is as good as parallel ones, particular¬ 
ly where a high degree of mobility is required, 
as in skiing or mountaineering' {Wild, Sum¬ 
mer 1983, page 84). 

This myth started with an often misinter¬ 
preted article by Doug Robinson in 
Backpacker magazine (October 1981, page 
43). The truth is that there is a wide array of 
possible frame shapes, none of which is bet¬ 
ter or worse than each other when taken in 
isolation as quoted above. A pack’s frame is 
merely its spine, and what really matters is 
how its harness (shoulder pads and hip-belt) 
attaches to that spine. You see, as Doug 
pointed out, to find the problem with an 
(American) X-framed pack, ‘Simply examine 
the hip-belt’s point of attachment... its hip- 
belt is invariably attached to those outer legs 
of the frame’. Avoid that and you have avoid¬ 
ed the problem. 

The key point of his whole article is that 
‘The worst threat to a pack’s stability is the 
sideways sway at the shoulders, and the way 
to quiet it turns out to be in building a lot of in¬ 
dependent suspension into the hip-belt’. This 
paragraph could easily have been written 
about the new Macpac Liberty Concept. 
Unlike almost any other brand, its shoulder 
pads are directly attached to the frame, so 
sideways sway at the shoulders is eliminated. 
And how independent is the hip-belt's suspen¬ 
sion? Well, it is the only hip-belt in the world 
that will pivot with your hips, compress and 
extend with your back while carrying your 
load. 

It is Doug Robinson’s dream, X-frame and 
all. 

Bruce McIntyre 
Manager 
Macpac Products (NZ) Ltd 
Christchurch, New Zealand 

High Australians 

Just finished reading my summer Wild . . . 
delighted to see more pages and colour I 

Your Himalayan information mentions 
Fred From’s fine achievement on Lhotse. 
Interestingly From missed out on being the 
first Australian mountaineer to pass the 
magic 8,000 metre mark by over half a 
century! 

In 1922 George Ingle Finch was with 
Geoffrey Bruce on an attempt on Everest, 
reaching 8,300 metres in a summit bid, a 
record altitude for the time. Unlike From, 
Finch used a rudimentary oxygen apparatus. 

He also wrote The Making of a 
Mountaineer in 1924 and, apart from his 
youth, spent most of his life in the United 
Kingdom, being President of the Alpine Club 
from 1959 to 1961. He died in 1970 being 
aged over 80 years. 

Hugh Foxcroft 
Toorak, Vic 


Readers' letters are welcome. A selection will be published 
in this column. Letters of less than 200 words are more likely 
to be published. Write to the Editor. Wild. PO Box 415, 
Prahran. Victoria 3181. 


Pioneer Socks 


Made from 70% wool and 30% nylon. Pioneer Socks are machine 
washable and ideal for bushwalking or skiing. Long and short 
Pioneer Socks come in many colours. 

Available at specialist outdoor shops. Trade enquiries: Interknit 
Hosiery Co Ltd Clunes Victoria 3370 (053) 453 200 
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Suppliers 

Australian Capital Territory 

Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
Shop 6 CAGA Centre 
38 Akuna Street 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7153 
CSE Camping Sports 
Equipment Pty Ltd 
11 Townshend Street 
Phillip 2606 
Ph (062) 82 3424 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 

46 Northbourne Avenue 
Canberra 2601 

Ph (062) 47 8949 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
89 Petrie Plaza 
Civic Square 2608 
Ph (062) 47 8439 
Stefan Jurkiewicz Camping 
Centre 

47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 

Ph (062) 80 6519 
Tasmanian Wilderness Shop 

Monaro Mall 
Civic Centre 
Canberra 2608 
Ph (062) 49 8011 

New South Wales 

B-Line Boats & Canoes Pty Ltd 

54 Knight Street 

Lansvale 2140 

Ph (02) 727 9622 

Bush Escape 

Shop 14A 

The Junction Village Centre 
10 Kenrick Street 
The Junction 2291 
Ph (049) 69 5258 
Caving Equipment 
230 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2095 


58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 
Eastwood Camping Centre 
Pty Ltd 

3 Trelawney Street 
Eastwood 2122 
Ph (02) 858 2775 
High Tops Equipment 
PC Box 98 
Glenbrook 2773 
Ph (047) 39 2145 
Katoomba Outdoor Centre 
Pty Ltd 

285 Main Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 
Mountain Designs 
494 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 8238 
Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
21 Falcon Street 
Crows Nest 2065 
Ph (02) 439 3511 
Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
291 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3146 
Norsk! 

74 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 7792 
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Outdoor Supplies Inverell 
168 Byron Street 
Inverell 2360 
Ph (067) 22 3620 
Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 
Opposite Thredbo turnoff 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (0648) 62 458 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 The Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
61 Macquarie Street 
Parramatta 2150 
Ph (02) 633 3746 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
69 Liverpool Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
47 Beecroft Road 
Epping 2121 
Ph (02) 868 2555 


Solitary Islands Canoe 
& Dive Service 
396 High Street 
Coffs Harbour 2450 
Ph (066) 52 2422 


Southern Cross Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 


Tasmanian Wilderness Shop 
399 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 7929 


Queensland 

Austen Canoes 
29 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba 4102 
Ph (07) 391 8588 
Boomerang Tent City 
47 Sherwood Road 
Rocklea4106 
Ph (07) 48 9554 
The Camping Centre 
25 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba 4102 
Ph (07) 391 6930 
Feather Your Nest 
21 Hill Street 
Toowoomba 4350 
Ph (076) 38 1943 
Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street 
Milton 4064 
Ph (07) 369 0965 
Jim the Backpacker 
Shop A21 
Queens Arcade 
77 Queen Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 229 6609 
Mountain Experience 
224 Barry Parade 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 52 8804 
Outsiders 
363 Gympie Road 
Strathpine 4500 
Ph (07) 205 2347 
Rosco Canoes 
382 Lutwyche Road 
Windsor 4053 
Ph (07) 57 7465 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
132 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 52 4744 


Torre Mountain Craft 

16 Waghorn Street 

Ipswich 4305 

Ph (07) 281 7088 

Townsville Bushwalking Supplies 

279 Charters Towers Road 

Hermit Park 4812 

Whitewater World 

18 Killara Crescent 

Petrie 4502 

Ph(07) 285 2127 (24 hrs) 


South Australia 

Flinders Camping 

296 Gilles Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 223 1913 

The Scout Shop & Outdoor 

Centre 

107 Pirie Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 223 5544 

Thor Adventure Equipment 

40 Waymouth Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 212 7857 

Tasmania 

Allgoods Pty Ltd 

71 York Street 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 31 3644 

Jolly Swagman 

107 Elizabeth Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 3680 

Outdoor Equipment 

212 Liverpool Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 6213 

Paddy Pallin 

32 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0777 

The Scouting & Camping Shop 

107 Murray Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 3885 

Tasmanian Wilderness Shop 

155 Liverpool Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 9370 

Young’s Outdoor Gear 

29 Wilson Street 

Burnie 7320 

Ph (004) 31 6706 

Victoria 

Abel Bushwalking & Camping 
36 Bell Street 
Heidelberg 3081 
Ph (03) 459 9999 
Armadale Outdoors Pty Ltd 
954 High Street 
Armadale 3143 
Ph (03) 509 1780 
Auski Sales Pty Ltd 
9 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (Q3)67 1412 
Bush & Mountain Sports 
Pty Ltd 

146 High Street 
Kew3101 
Ph (03)862 1801 
Bush & Mountain Sports 
Pty Ltd 

204 La Trobe Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 347 9279 
Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 3354 
Canoe Equip 
Shop 11 

427 Hampton Street 
Hampton 3188 
Ph (03) 598 8814 
The Canoe Factory 
22 High Street 
Glen Iris 3146 
Ph(03) 25 5159 
Canoes Plus 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew3101 
Ph (03) 80 5934 
Chandler’s Outdoor & Ski 
47 High Street 
Shepparton 3630 
Ph (058) 21 4228 
Christie Cycles 
85 Burwood Road 
Hawthorn 3122 
Ph (03)818 4011 


Clearwater Canoes 
271 Whitehorse Road 
Balwyn 3103 
Ph (03) 836 9820 
Coles Camping Gear 
1 Seymour Street 
Traralgon 3844 
Ph (051) 74 5032 
Eastern Mountain Centre 
401 Riversdale Road 
Camberwell Junction 3123 
Ph (03) 82 7229 
Eastern Mountain Centre 
115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 3135 
Ph (03) 729 7787 
Erskine’s Geelong Disposals 
17 Mercer Street 
Geelong 3220 
Ph (052) 95 526 
Marechal Camping Supplies 
8 Johnson Street 
Oakleigh 3166 
Ph (03) 569 0681 
Mountain Designs 
61 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 2586 
Mountain Sports Wodonga 
25 South Street 
Wodonga 3690 
Ph (060) 24 5488 
Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
Cnr Glenway Parade and 
O’Sullivan Road 
Glen Waverley 3150 
Ph (03) 232 5614 
Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
300 Stephensons Road 
Mt Waverley 3149 
Ph(03) 277 9127 
Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
42 Pascoe Vale Road 
Moonee Ponds 3039 
Ph (03) 370 3303 
Nordic Ski & Backpacking 
Pty Ltd 

77 Murrumbeena Road 

Murrumbeena 3163 

Ph (03) 569 8368 

Outdoor Gear 

1213A Sturt Street 

Ballarat 3350 

Ph (053) 32 7516 

Outgear Wilderness Equipment 

PO Box 169 

Ivanhoe 3079 

Ph (03) 67 2274 

Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 

Caulfield 3162 

Ph (03) 523 5727 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 

55 Hardware Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 9485 

Rapidcraft 

6/3 Scoresby Road 

Bayswater 3154 

Ph (03) 729 7604 

Sam Bear Specialist Camping 

Store 

225 Russell Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03)663 2191 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
880 Nepean Highway 
Moorabbin 3189 
Ph (03) 555 7811 
Sportana Pty Ltd 
1232 High Street 
Malvern 3144 
Ph (03) 509 0195 
Tasmanian Wilderness Shop 
399 Lonsdale Street 
(Enter from Hardware Street) 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 5884 
Tudor Lodge XC Ski Hire 
Maroondah Highway 
Narbethong 3778 
Ph (059) 63 7136 






The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 
1 Carrington Road 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 88 3742 

Western Australia 

Pilbara Outdoor 
Equipment WA Pty Ltd 
PO Box 344 
Tom Price 6751 
The Scout Shop and 
Outdoor Centre 
581 Murray Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 5259 
Western Canoe Centre 
261 Queen Street 
North Fremantle 6159 
Ph (09) 335 9173 
Wilderness Equipment 
PO Box 83 
Fremantle 6160 
Ph (09) 335 2813 

New Zealand 


Queensland 

Climb High 

PO Box 93 

Broadway 4006 

Ph (07) 52 8804 

Down River Canoe Cruises 

18 Killara Crescent 

Petrie 4502 

Ph (07) 285 2127 (24 hrs) 
interNATIONAL PARKtours 
Binna-Burra Lodge 
Beechmont 4211 
Ph (075) 33 3583 
Mountain Craft 
16 Waghorn Street 
Ipswich 4305 
Ph (07) 281 7088 

South Australia 

Angel Rain Expeditions Pty Ltd 
8th Floor 

144 North Terrace 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 5175 


The Alpine Guides Mountain Shop 

Mt Cook National Park 

Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alp Sports Ltd 

Cnr Madras & Tuam Streets 

Christchurch 

Ph (Christchurch) 67 148 

Mountain Equipment (NZ) Ltd 

384 Montreal Street 

Christchurch 

Ph (Christchurch) 793 747 
The Wilderness Shop 
101 Lower Stuart Street 
Dunedin 

Ph (Dunedin) 773 679 

Adventure 


Mountain Adventure 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 
Wilderness World Pty Ltd 
8th Floor 

144 North Terrace 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 3760 

Tasmania 

Bushwalkers' Transport 
105 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 2226 
Craclair Tours 
PO Box 516 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3971 


activities 

New South Wales 

Adventure Travel Centre 
28 Market Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 8057 
Ausventure 
860 Military Road 
Mosman 2088 
Ph (02) 960 1677 
Bungonia Abseiling and 
Caving School 
5 Balfour Road 
Austinmer 2514 

Ph (042) 67 3415 (until 9.30 pm) 

Canoe Tours Australia 

The Old Hospital 

Otway Street 

Gundagai 2722 

Ph (069) 441 443 

Cascade Tours 

cl- Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 

PO Box 72 

Jindabyne 2627 

Ph (0648) 62 458 

The Explorers Group Pty Ltd 

363A Pitt Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 264 7788 

New Guinea Expeditions 

28 O'Connell Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 231 6066 

Nymboida Whitewater Rafting 

Expeditions 

PO Box 224 

Woolgoola 2450 

Ph (066) 54 1788 

Rockcraft Climbing School 

285 Main Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 3467 


Adaminaby 2630 
Ph (0648) 42 360 
Wilderness Expeditions 
PO Box 755 
Cooma 2630 
Ph(0648)21 587 


Karie Adventures 
33 Quayle Street 
Sandy Bay 7005 
Ph (002) 34 8305 


Wilderness Recreation 
Pty Ltd 
PO Box 446 
Burnie 7320 
Ph(004) 31 6706 


Wilderness Tours 
cl- Robert H Geeves 
Arve Road 
Geeveston 7116 
Ph (002) 97 1384 


Victoria 

Australian and New Zealand 
Scientific Exploration Society 
PO Box 174 
Albert Park 3206 
Ph (03) 529 3783 
Basecamps & Beyond 
'Musbury' 

PO Box 37 
Halls Gap 3381 
Ph (053) 56 4300 


Bogong Jack Adventures 
PO Box 209 
Wangaratta 3677 
Ph (057) 21 3145 


Clearwater Expeditions 
271 Whitehorse Road 
Balwyn 3103 
Ph (03) 836 9820 


Concept Tours 
23 Centreway 
Pinewood Shopping Centre 
Mt Waverley 3149 
Ph (03) 233 8138 
Outdoor Endeavours 
59 Osborne Street 
Williamstown 3016 
Ph (03) 397 6529 


The Outdoor People Pty Ltd 
PO Box 317 
Croydon 3136 
Ph (03) 725 9419 
Outdoor Travel Centre 
1st Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 3354 


Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 
Peregrine Expeditions 
343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03)60 1121 


Selects Tours Ltd 
PO Box 232 
Glen Waverley 3150 
Ph (03) 277 7203 


Snowgum Tours 
PO Box 114 
Alexandra 3714 
Ph (057) 72 1864 


Walhalla Mountain Saddle 

Safaris 

PO Box 26 

Erica 3825 

Ph (051) 65 3365 


Wildtrek Ry Ltd 
414 Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 7196 


Western Australia 



We reserve the right to alter or reject any 
advertisement and will not be held 
responsible for errors, although every care is 
taken to avoid them. 

All advertisements are accepted on the 
express condition that they do not in any way 
infringe the Trade Practices Act or violate 
any existing copyright or Trade Mark. 

Send order and payment to Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 

Canoe and kayak stitch and glue 
kits from $110. ABS paddle blades, 
accessories; leaflets on request. 
Blockeys, 803 Nepean Highway, East 
Brighton 3187. 

Changabang slide lectures for clubs 
or private groups. Reasonable rates. 
Craig Nottle (03) 25 4809 (ah). 1 
Kerferd Road, Glen Iris 3146. 


Nangar 

PO Box 209 

East Victoria Park 6101 

Ph (09) 368 1471 

Packs & Paddles 

Sheffield House 

Room 220A 

713 Hay Street Mall 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 321 2630 

New Zealand 

Adventures, Treks and 
Expeditions 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 
Alpine and Ski Tours 
PO Box 2169 
Christchurch 

Ph (Christchurch) 796 154 
Alpine Recreation Canterbury 
119 Warren Crescent 
Christchurch 2 
Ph (Christchurch) 389 502 


Hand Spun Hand Knitted Beanies. 

Natural colours. One size fits all. $10 
each includes postage. Allow 28 days 
for delivery. Cheque or money order to 
A Sehimeier, 10 McCann Road, 
Rossmore, NSW 2171. 

International Antarctic Expedition. 
Climbing expedition to Victoria Land, 
Antarctica, departs Hobart Tasmania 
in January 1984 in the MV Wilsons 
Petrel (94 gross tons). Invitations are 
extended to augment climbing group. 
Minimum cost $3,000 per person. 
Duration at least three months. 
Proposals are invited from film¬ 
makers to produce film under contract 
to the expedition. Reply MJ Rich, c/o 
PO, East Melbourne 3002. 
Newnes/Glen Davis Area. Historic 
village in rugged terrain, secluded, 
surrounded by Wollemi National Park, 
Crown land and State Forest. 
Originally bought for bush survival 
courses. 55 acres (with possible 1,000 
acre annual lease) $70,000. Write for 
details: Maynes, PO Box 257, 
Healesville 3777. 


Alpine Ski Touring 
Ski Guides NZ Ltd 
PO Box 11 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7930 
Bill Denz, Mountain Guide 
748 Portobello Road 
Dunedin 

Ph (Dunedin) 29 652 
Helicopter Skiing 
Ski Guides NZ Ltd 
PO Box 11 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7930 


Raft Hire and Sales. Wildtrek, 414 
Bourke Street, Melbourne. (03) 67 
7196. 

Repairs, Alterations, 

Reinforcements. Tents, packs, 
panniers etc. Sue 47 3653, 22 
Waratah Street, O’Connor, Canberra. 
Repairs. A new repair service is now 
operating, specializing in repair and 
modification of mountaineering 
equipment from rucksacks to ultra 
lightweight tents. Outgear, 3rd floor, 
360 Little Bourke Street, Melbourne. 
Phone (03) 67 2274. 


Helicopter Skiing & Alpine Touring 
Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 


Rock 1983. The Australian climbing 
magazine with much full colour. Send 
cheque or money order for $3.60 
(includes postage) to Wild, PO Box 
415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 


Mountain Recreation 
PO Box 204 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7330 
School of Mountaineering 
Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 
White Water Rafts 
PO Box 53 
Queenstown 
Ph (Queenstown) 116 

Nepal 

Sherpa Co-operative Trekking (P) Ltd 
PO Box 1338 
Kamal Pokhari 
Kathmandu 

Ph (Kathmandu) 15 887 

France 

Bivouacs du Bout du Monde 
Scientrier 

74800 La Roche sur Foron 
Ph (50) 03 2800 


Rockclimbing Boots. Chouinard 
rockclimbing boots, hardly worn, size 
11, $29. RD friction boots size 11, $27. 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
Ski Touring Gear. Atomic waxless 
(mohair) skis (210 cm) with metal 
edges and Trak bindings, $49. Brixia 
ski touring boots size 43 (10y2), $19. 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
Staff Wanted. Experienced 
bushwalker and rockclimber needed 
as full-time sales person. Mountain 
Designs Melbourne. Ring Rob Willetts 
(03)67 2586. 

Tasmanian Endemics. Buy a tree: 
help save a forest. Huon Pine, 
Leatherwood, King Billy Pine, Celery 
Top Pine etc. Telephone (053) 31 
6972. 

Victorian Climbing Club Beginners’ 
Course 1983 commences 26 March 
for three week-ends. Enquiries Kleran 
Loughran341 9369 (w). 
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YOUR RUCKSACK! 
AND WHAT NOT 
TO FORGET... 

J. & H. Sleeping bog HELLY HANSEN 
/AS.R. Stove fibrepile vest 


NORRONA Tent ALLIANCE 




OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT 

212 Liverpool Street Hobart Tasmania 7000 Ph 34 6213 

Tasmania's number one supplier to 

• Walkers* Climbers* Canoeists* Cyclists* Skiers 

Packs: Over 30 packs including Berghaus, Hallmark, Karrimor, Macpac 
and Paddymade. 

Sleeping Bags: Synthetic or down, from $14 to $300. Paddymade, 
Fairydown, Purax, Hallmark and others. 

Tents: Agents for Andre Jamet; small hike and mountaineering to family 
tents, on display over two floors of showroom. 

Boots: Walking, climbing and skiing boots. 

Specialist Gear: A full range of climbing gear, canoes, kayaks and 
spray decks, spare parts and accessories, cross country and downhill 
ski gear. 


Wild T-shirts. Two shades of navy blue writing on a 
sky biue shirt to fit chest sizes 85, 90, 95, 100, 105 
cm. Only $6.95 each including packing and post by 
surface maii anywhere in Austraiia. Send cheque or 
money order and size, to Wild, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181. 

Wild Stickers for Your Bumper. Send two 27 cent 
stamps to W//d, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 


Clubs are invited to use this column to advertise their 
existence for the benefit of novices and newcomers to their 
area, to keep members in touch and to give notice of their 
meetings and other events. 

15 cents a word (minimum $3,00) prepaid. Send notice 
and payment to Wild Publications Pty Ltd. PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181, 

Bushwalkers of WA conducts regular day- and 
week-end walks during the wihter. AN reasohabiy fit 
and active peopie weicome. Phone 330 4948. 
Northern Rivers Bushwalkers Club based in 
Lismore conducts reguiar waiks and monthly 
meetings. Contact secretary Roger Sheppeard, PO 
Broadwater 2472, NSW. Phone (066) 82 8262 
(work), (066) 82 8330 (home). 

The Victorian Climbing Club meets at 8 pm on the 
last Thursday of each month (except December; 
and second last Thursday in September) at 188 
Gatehouse Street, Parkviiie 3052. Visitors and new 
members interested in rockciimbing are weicome. 
Contact the Secretary, GPO Box 1725P, Meibourne, 
Victoria 3001. 

Victorian Sea Kayak Club 1983 Sea Canoeing 
Introductory Course 9-10 April, Inverloch. Enquiries: 
Canoe Equip Hampton Ph (03) 598 8814. 


A Wild 
Opportunity 

to Complete 
Your Set! 

posted anywhere ih Australia (Add $1.00 for each 
copy to overseas addresses.) 

Issue 1 Tent survey. Lake St Clair Nationai 
Park, Snowy Mountains ski touring and 
ciimbing, Himaiayan kayaking, Geoff Mosiey. 
Issue 2 Parka survey, bushwalking the 
Divide, Mt Bogong in winter, canoeing the 
Shoalhaven, Kim Carrigan, caving. 

Issue 3 Rucksack survey, Tasmania's south 
coast, high piains skiing, types of canoeing, 
Himaiayan climb, Milo Dunphy, track notes; 
Blue Mountains canyons. 

Issue 4 Sleeping bag survey, the Franklin, 
Flinders Ranges, XC ski bases, Nymboida 
River, Mt Aspiring climb, orienteering, photo 
contest, track notes; Powelltown railways, 
Macdonnell Ranges. 

Issue 5 Cross country ski survey, walking In 
Queensland and in New Zealand, cross 
country downhill, cahoeing the Mitta Mitta, 
Reinhold Messner, bushwalking with a baby, 
track notes; Blue Mountains. 

Issue 6 Stoves survey, Stirling Ranges walk, 
ski tour from Kiandra to Kosi, Peter 
Genders, Dombrovskis photos, El Capitan 
climb, Tasmanian caves, track notes; 
Budawangs, Reedy Creek Gorge. 

Issue 7 Canoe survey, Western Arthurs, Bob 
Brown, Snowy Mountains ski touring, kayak 
roll, rock women, family walking, track 
notes: Snowy River, Mt Howitt area. 

Send cheque or money order to Wild Publications 
Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 


WILD 


















Don’t go round in circles 
when selecting maps. 

Head straight for the Department of Crown 
Lands and Survey’s Map Sales Centre, 
Ground Floor, 35 Spring Street, 
Melbourne. The Centre stocks a wide 
range of VICMAPS suitable for bushwalking 
and other outdoor activities. 

Open from 9a.m. to 4:45 p.m., 

MONDAY- FRIDAY 

Division of Survey and Mapping 




We offer complete Nepal trekking tours 
with all expenses paid. You choose the 
area you wish to trek, arrange your 
holiday dates and we do the rest. 

Enjoy your own trek with a small 
group of friends with all the advantages 
of a package tour. 

For parties of four or more on a 
12-, 15- or 25-day trek we offer airport 
transfers and four nights at a three-star 
hotel in Kathmandu. Costs: 

4 nights Kathmandu, 12-day trek $580 


4 nights Kathmandu, 15-day trek $690 
4 nights Kathmandu, 25-day trek $1,050 

The above offer is open from Sept 1983 
to May 1984 and includes hus transport 
to trek start point. Internal flight costs 
are excluded. 

We also offer river rafting for two to 
five days as an option and three 
dimension tours which include a trek, 
river rafting and a Chitwan Jungle 
National Park visit complete in one tour. 

To arrange your own private trek 


through remote areas of Nepal in comfort 
and safety write for details to: 

Mike Cheney 
Sherpa Co-operative 
Trekking (P) Ltd 
PO Box 1338 
Kathmandu 

Phone 15887 
Cable SHERPAHUT 
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payment 











Wilderness Equipment 
Manufacturers 
Shops at: 

494 Kent Street 
Sydney 
(02) 267 8238 
61 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 
(03) 67 2586 
224 Barry Parade 
Brisbane 
(07) 52 8804 
and Mountain 
Designs stockists. 


■John Muir on the summit of 
Changabang. Himalayas, in 
MoontetO Designs wind-suit 
after maRfeig an alpine-style 
ascent of thfe South-west 
Ridge with Rod Mackenzie, 
Mark Moorhead and Craig 
Nottle. Photo Mackenzie. 


MOUNTAIN 

DESIGNS 






l^ARRIMOR 

LEADERS IN TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE 

Karrimor’s own spmally developed 
material, KS lOOe is guaranteed for 
life; and their Silvaguard guaranteed 
for five years. This durability 
combing with the most advanced 
desigm, new standards of comfort and 
a choice of three hip-loading systems 
to suit your activity, make Karrimor 
the leadng range of rucsacs. 

Write for the Karrimor 
Technical Guide: 

Karrimor Australia Pty. Limited, 

P.O. Box 135, Beaconsfield, 

N.S.W. 2014. 

Rucsac illustrated here Kalahari. 




















